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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 


This issue of THE Bookmark at the holiday season is dedicated to members of 


_ Friends of the Library. 


Around the year their thoughts and gifts have enriched the 


Library of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Grateful good wishes go 
_out to Friends everywhere, for the holidays and for a blessed New Year. 


GerorcE M. STEPHENS 





The Southern Historical Collection 
“The Southern Historical Collection, which 
administers. a magnificent body of manu- 
scripts relating to southern history, is notable 
among the special collections of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library. The func- 
tion of the Col!zction is twofold. It strives to 
preserve the priceless sources of southern 
history, and to organize, list, and describe the 
materials so that they are readily available 
for research. Under the direction of its 
founder, Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
and his successor, Dr. James W. Patton, the 
Collection has carried out its purposes ad- 
mirably. The Chancellor of the University 
‘recently described it as a “unique and irre- 
-placeable instrument of this University, this 
State, and this region.” 

The Collection is widely recognized as 
outstanding in its field for the breadth and 
excellence of its holdings. To it come scholars 
and writers from all over the United States 
in a search for materials for books on a wide 
variety of topics relating to southern and na- 
tional history. Among those using the Col- 
lection in their research have been such dis- 
tinguished historians as Allan Nevins, Avery 
Craven, Bell I. Wiley, W. Clement Eaton, 
E. Merton Coulter, Roy F. Nichols, Law- 
rence H. Gipson, Henry F. Pringle, Bernard 
Mayo, Henry Steele Commager, Ce. Vann 
| Woodward, William W. Sweet, Richard B. 
Morris, Charles M. Wiltse, and Joseph H. 
Parks, and such well-known writers as Ben 


Ames Williams, Manly Wade Wellman, 
Burke Davis, Inglis Fletcher, Katherine M. 
Jones, and Phillips Russell. Professors, grad- 
uate students, and advanced undergraduate 
students of the University of North Carolina 
and of colleges and universities throughout 
the nation find in the Collection invaluable 
aids to their research and writing. 

The material available for research re- 
lates to every southern state and to the entire 
period of southern history. The holdings of 
the Collection now number more than 
2,500,000 items, arranged in more than 
3,000 manuscript groups, which vary in size 
from a single item to the approximately 
60,000 pieces in the group of papers given 
by the late Congressman Robert Lee Dough- 
ton. In date, the papers range from groups 
like the Doughton Papers, of the mid-twen- 
tieth century, to groups like the de Rosset 
Papers, which include sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century documents brought from 
France by members of the family. Great 
collections of family papers, such as those of 
the Cameron family of North Carolina, span 
three centuries of southern life and provide 
a wealth of detail for the social and economic 
historian. Few manuscripts are too trivial or 
too personal to be worthy of preservation. 
Even the most private and the most confi- 
dential of records become innocuous when 
viewed after the passage of years by the 
objective yet sympathetic eye of the modern 


scholar. 


Individuals represented within the Collec- 
tion include some of the prominent leaders 
of the United States: national officials and 
diplomats, senators and congressmen, jurists 
of state and nation, governors, military and 
naval officers, educators, religious leaders. 
physicians, lawyers, writers and editors, rail- 
road builders, industrialists, merchants, bank- 
ers, and business men of all kinds. Historians 
frequently find the papers of ordinary indi- 
viduals equally valuable. Anyone who left 
records of his thoughts and opinions, his 
joys and sorrows, even of his commonplace 
daily activities, may have contributed to the 
historian’s knowledge of the past. 

Letters are the most numerous of the var- 
jous types of manuscripts in the Southern 
Historical Collection—letters of all kinds, 
from hurriedly written notes to lengthy 
formal epistles, in handwriting ranging from 
beautiful copperplate to illegible scrawl, by 
writers from all ranks of society. The con- 
tents of these letters are as varied as their 
writers. Some describe the scene of a recent 
battle or the suffering in a military hospital; 
others the delight of a young belle in the 
gay whirl of a city’s social season. Some 
record the complicated maneuverings of in- 
fluential politicians; others the dreary mo- 
notony of a dirt farmer and his over-bur- 
dened wife. Some relate to high finance and 
farflung business enterprises; others to the 
careful economy of a penurious clerk. 

Supplementing the letters are other manu- 
scripts of many kinds. There are countless 
legal documents and business papers, dealing 
with transactions ranging from great land 
speculations to the sale of a spool of thread. 
Among the most interesting of the manu- 
script books are the diaries, of the highly 
placed and of the lowly, some with entries 
containing a wealth of detail, some littie 
more than terse comments on the state of 
the weather. Account books, ledgers, day- 
books, invoice books, of individuals and of a 
wide variety of businesses, reveal not only 
the accounting techniques of an earlier day, 
but also infinite detail about the living and 
business habits of the people of the region. 
Plantation journals, in conjunction with the 
many letters dealing with plantation affairs, 
are so numerous that the Southern Historical 
Collection is probably the greatest depository 


anywhere of records on this important phase 
of antebellum life. Ships’ logs and military 
records supplement the letters and diaries of 
sailors and soldiers, admirals and generals, to 


make the Collection especially rich in ac- | 
counts of the Civil War. Less numerous, but | 
still interesting and valuable, are records of | 
the Revolution, the Mexican War, more 
recent wars, and the Army and Navy in peace | 
time. Church minutes, student notebooks, 
school and college records, and library ac- | 
counts describe religious and cultural life. | 
Altogether, these manuscript materials of | 


the Southern Historical Collection record, in 


all its infinite variety, the life of the people 


of the region. 

Whoever the writer and whatever the sub- 
ject, an original manuscript is a unique item, 
unduplicated in its entirety and in the specific 
information it contains. Nothing else so 
clearly gives to the reader a sense of real 
relationship, of immediate personal contact, 
with an individual from the past as does a 


record in his own handwriting. The thrills. 
occasioned by the discovery and use of rare 
manuscripts are high among the rewards of 


archival and historical work. 


The Southern Historical Collection is the 


product of the vision of Dr. J. G. de Roul- 
hac Hamilton, who while head of the De- 


partment of History of the University began. 
the acquisition and preservation of manu. 


scripts. By 1930 his work had attained such 
scope that the Southern Historical Collection 
was formally established as a division of the 
University Library, with Dr. Hamilton as 
full-time Director. His earlier acquisitions 
and the small but valuable body of material 
received from the former North Carolina 
Historical Society formed a nucleus to which 
extensive additions were made. In the process 


of acquiring these additions, Dr. Hamilton 


and his faithful Fords 


became famous 


throughout the South, which they crossed 


and recrossed time and again, for approxi- 
mately 500,000 miles, in a constant search 


for manuscripts wherever they might be. 


Occasionally, they pursued the descendants 
and the papers of prominent Southerners far 
beyond southern borders. They brought to 
Chapel Hill the manuscripts which have 
made the Collection a major research center. 

Once in the Collection, the manuscripts 








receive careful protection. They are usually 
acquired in groups or collections comprising 
the papers accumulated by an individual, a 


family, a business, or an institution, and are 








maintained as entities within the Collection. 
Loose papers are arranged chronologically, 
placed in folders, and filed horizontally in 
specially designed boxes. Other manuscripts 
are arranged systematically according to their 
size and shape. All of the materials of the 
Collection are kept in locked storage areas, 
where temperature and humidity are con- 
trolled. The Library building is fire-proof. 
The manuscripts may be used only in the 
search room and reading rooms of the South- 
ern Historical Collection; the staff protects 
the material by careful supervision of its 
use. While most of the papers may be used 
freely under these conditions, the staff en- 
forces any restrictions imposed by donors. 
Materials pertinent to-specific research topics 
are located through descriptive surveys, card 
catalogs, and indexes. Experienced staff mem- 
bers are available for consultation and advice 
in the selection and use of manuscripts. 
Constant addition of historical materials 
is required to maintain the pre-eminence of 
the Collection. In the past, individual gifts 
of personal and family papers have been the 
major means of acquisition. Dr. James W. 
Patton continues the practice established by 
Dr. Hamilton, and engages in extensive field 
work and personal solicitation of gifts o! 
papers. ‘The effort is always to locate the 
manuscripts. and then to persuade their owners 
to place them in the Collection. Often the 
Director cannot learn of the existence of 
papers and locate the owners until it is too 
late. Fire, water, insects, or an over-zealous 
housecleaner may precede him, and the 
records are lost forever. In some families, 
inherited records are divided among several 
descendants. At best, such division results in 
dispersion and loss of unity; at the worst, 
it may lead to ultimate destruction of at least 
a part of the papers. Modern living, with 
its small homes and mobile population, is 


| not conducive to the preservation of large 


quantities of papers in private hands. Pro- 
tection of papers against dispersion, deteriora- 


tion, and destruction is among the services 
offered by the Southern Historical Collec- 


tion. Many faithful custodians of family 


LGO 


papers have surrendered them to the Collec- 
tion, grateful that professional archivists 
willingly assume the burden of caring for 
them, and conscious that the best monuments 
to their ancestors are their own records care- 
fully safeguarded for future generations. 
The conscientiousness and generosity of 
people such as these have built the Southern 
Historical Collection. 

In the future, as in the past, the main 
source of new accessions will be individual 
donations. In recent years, however, as more 
depositories have been established and the 
manuscript market has become more active, 
a greater competition for manuscripts has 
developed and the quantity of gifts has de- 
clined. The Southern Historical Collection 
has been forced to enter the market in a 
search for new acquisitions, but has been 
handicapped by the lack of adequate funds 
for purchase, It has one great advantage in 
that its goals differ from those of the pri- 
vate collectors who usually make the more ex- 
pensive purchases. The Collection accepts 
and preserves items that are of primary in- 
terest because of their autograph value, but 
it is more concerned wth the acquisition of 
materials containing information which can 
make a contribution to historical knowledge. 
Groups of historical papers, perhaps with no 
interest for autograph collectors but contain- 
ing valuable historical information, occa- 
sionally appear on the market. Judicious pur- 
chases by an experienced archivist of such 
groups of papers can supplement the con- 
tinuing though diminishing acquisition of 
papers received as gifts of their owners. For- 
merly, there was no appropriation for this 
purpose; occasionally, an especially valuable 
group of manuscripts was purchased through 
the generosity of an interested benefactor. 
Although a welcome and useful allocation 
for manuscripts is now available from Li- 
brary funds, it is necessarily small and inade- 
quate for the purpose. Purchase as a method 
of acquisition will become increasingly neces- 
sary if expansion of the Collection is to 
continue. A primary need of the Collection 
is the increase of purchase funds so that op- 
portunities for the acquisition of valuable 
materials will not be lost. 

kk KO 


Director James W. Patton reports that on 


four trips during: the summer quarter he 


traveled 1660 miles in nine days, in search 
of material. About 252,639 items were added 

to. the Collection. This figure includes the 
Howard W. Odum Papers, estimated at 
250,000 items—probably the largest single 
group ever received by the SHC. In 56 boxes, 
totalling about 65 cubic feet, these records 
relate to Professor Odum’s career from 1920 
until his death in 1954. Some other signifi- 
cant items acquired: 26 volumes of accounts 
of the Robinson family, physicians, Fayette- 
ville, 1805-1883; merchandise account book 
of Charles W. L. Hale, Liberty, ‘Tennessee, 
1832-33; diary, 1863, of Charles E. Lip- 
pitt, of Virginia, Confederate surgeon: 
diary, 1846-49, of William P. Hill, of 
South Carolina, itinerant Baptist preacher; 
business papers, 1792-1893, of William Wai- 
lace McDowell and his father-in-law, James 
McConnell Smith, of Buncombe County; an 
addition of 54 items to the David Miller 
Carter (1830-1879) Papers; personal cor- 
respondence, 1858-99, of the Benbury and 
Haywood families, including a Confederate 
soldier’s letters; business papers, 1723-1920, 
of the Coffield and Bellamy and related 
families; papers,’ 1839-81, of Joseph rh 
Linn, of Rowan County, Lutheran minister, 
farmer, business man, and--of his family; 
papers, 1860-67, of Charles Beatty Mallett 
relating to the business of Mallett and 
Browne, operators of the Egypt Coal Mine 
and a transportation system between the 
mine in. Chatham County and. Fayetteville 
and Wilmington; communications received, 
1859-61, by Colonel ‘Alonzo B. Noyes, 

Superintendent of Lights and Collector of 
Customs, St. Marks, Florida; additional! 
papers (film) of Alden Partridge (1785- 
1854), relating chiefly to /his career at 
West Point, 1807-17, and the decade fol- 
lowing; an addition of 91 items, 1840-86, to 
the Calvin Henderson Wiley Papers; gen- 
eral merchandise accounts of A; E. Rankin 
and Company, Fayetteville, 1833-88, 5 vols.; 
diary, 1874-98, of Louisa Vanuxem Tweed, 
wife of Robert Tweed, planter, Rodney, 
Mississippi; transcripts of 167 items from 
the’ papers of Ulrich Bonnell Phillips (1877- 
1934) relating to his writing, publishing, 
and teaching (1901-37). 


The William Richardson — 
Davie Papers 
Among the manuscripts in the Southern 


Historical Collection is a valuable group of © 
papers of William R. Davie (1756-1820) © 


which was given in November, 1950, ky 
Preston Davie of New York City. Mr. Davie, 
an active Friend of the Library and for 
many years a generous donor, made an un- 


usually fitting gift in placing these papers — 


here, for probably none of William R. 


Davie’s many interests was 


family and spent years collecting others. The 
result of his efforts is the group of 118 
items—manuscripts, typed copies, and photo- 


copies—which he gave to the Southern His-_ 


torical Collection. 


A few items in the’ group relate to Davie’s_ 
uncle, the Reverend William Richardson, | 
missionary to the Cherokee Indians and 


Presbyterian minister in the Waxhaw region, 
but most of them deal with Davie himself. 
Wiliam R. Davie served North Carolina as 
a Revolutionary officer, lawyer, legislator, 
militia general, member of the two conven- 


tions called to consider ratification of the 
Federal Constitution, governor, and Uni-— 
versity founder and trustee; and served the. 
nation as a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, a provisional brigadier general, 
and a member of the commission which nego-_ 
tiated the Convention of 1800 with France. 
The papers collected by Mr. Davie relate to” 
Davie’s personal life, and to his Revolu-. 
tionary service as a cavalry officer and as. 


Nathanael Greene’s commissary general, with 


scattered items dealing with his political) 


activities. 


iihvemplcicer teproduced on the opposite 
‘page, written to Greene in 1785, is one of 


several Davie wrote in an effort to procure a 
certificate of his »mportant services. 


salary. Unfortunately, the records do not re-) 
veal whether Davie ever received his. certifi- 
cate or his compensation, © 

As we go to press a gift of valuable bodied 
has just arrived in the Library from Mr. 


Davie. 


His 
failure to do so was impeding the settlement 
of his accounts and the payment of his 


| 


closer to his | 
heart than the University of North Caro- | 
lina. Mr. Davie, a collateral descendant, re- | 
ceived some of the papers through the Davie | 
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The Child 

The recent arrival at the University Li- 
brary of a small book bound in purple velvet 
and having a gold shield-shaped title plate on 
the front cover, proved to be the beginning 
‘of an interesting mystery whose solution 
touched on the history of various sections of 
North Carolina and even involved some re- 
search in European history. The author of 
the book, published in Philadelphia in 1851, 
was a Wilmington physician and the story 
of his life, previously unknown, has proved 
to be most exciting. 

Bearing a rather unappealing title—T'he 
Child. A Treatise on the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of the Deseases of Children, Ac- 
cording to the Simple Laws of Nature, With- 
out Medicaments—the book came from the 
private library of a prominent Tar Heel 
family. The handsome binding and the gold 
plate suggested that there was more to the 
book than met the eye. 

The volume was dedicated by the author 

to Mrs. Henrietta W. Reid, wife of Gover- 
nor David S. Reid. Since the book had come 
from the granddaughters of Governor Reid 
in Reidsville, it was apparent that this wa: 
a specially bound copy presented by the 
author to Mrs. Reid. 
Who the author was, proved to be a 
more involved problem. The title page told 
all that was readily available about him. 
“J, T. Schonwald, Dr. M., from Hungary, 
Practical Physician and Accoucheur, Mem- 
ber of the Botanical Faculty and of the 
Hydrotherapeutical Institute in Vienna. 
Residence: Wilmington, N. C.” None of 
the early North Carolina medical society 
publications lists him as a member. No in- 
dexes of obituaries or lists of physicians 
record his name. 

A letter to a Wilmington historian brought 
word that a daughter of Dr. Schonwald died 
there in 1954 at the age of 96. She was 
survived by several nieces and nephews one 
of whom now lives in Person County. A 
little effort and literary-sleuthing put a li- 
brarian in touch with Mrs. E. L. Wehren- 
berg of Bethel Hill, a granddaughter of the 
author of the century-old book on child care. 

With facts and clues which she furnished 
it soon became possible to start piecing to- 
gether the story of a Hungarian refugee doc- 





tor who settled in the Old North State in 
1840 and made a firm place for himself in 
the affections of the people whom he served. 

The story of Dr. Schonwald’s youth, a: 
family tradition related it, was most inter- 
esting, but there were several versions, Al! 
agreed, however, that he was born Johann 
Tossy and was the youngest son of a noble 
family of pure Magyar stock. The family 
estate is believed to have been near Buda- 
pest. The account is that he was in the Aus- 
trian army when his parents died and his 
older brothers cheated him out of his part 
of the inheritance. He thereupon deserted 
the family and took the name of the estate, 
“Schonwald,” instead of Tossy. 

A second story relates that on one occa- 
sion he and a fellow officer went to the La 
Scalla theatre in Milan, Italy. Both officers 
had had too much wine and an attractive 
lady occupied a box across the theatre from 
Schonwald and his companion. Schonwald 
stood up and rudely gazed at the lady who, 
it happened, was a friend of the other of- 
ficer. Schonwald’s action provoked a fight in 
which he was stabbed in the throat. Schon- 
wald killed his companion and fled in disgrace, 
having been disowned by his family. Mrs. 
Wehrenberg, in substantiation of this ac- 
count, points out that Dr. Schonwald wore 
a silver tube in his throat and spoke in a 
high pitched voice. 

An obituary notice in the Wilmington 
papers at the time of Dr. Schonwald’s death 
in 1882, says that he was born November 
23, 1801, near Budapest; was a surgeon in 
the Austrian army before coming to America 
in 1836; and that he first settled in New 
York City, but afterwards resided in Balti- 
more before settling in Wilmington in 1840. 

We are told that Dr. Schonwald came to 
Wilmington when he heard that a disabled 
ship with a Hungarian crew and captain had 
put into port. There was sickness aboard and 
no one in Wilmington could communicate 
with the personnel aboard. Homesickness in 
part prompted the journey to Wilmington, 
Mrs. Wehrenberg says. 

The doctor spoke English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Hungarian, and was soon 
happily settled in Wilmington as_ “port's 
doctor” as well as a practicing physician in 
the town. In those days before quarantine 


laws, it was Dr. Schonwald’s custom to meet 
arriving ships to clear them for entry. His 


knowledge of the treatment of various fevers - 


which he had learned as an army surgeon 
served him in good stead both in these cases 
and in the epidemics of fever which fre- 
quently struck the coastal area in the early 
days. 

A short while before his death in 1882 
Dr. Schonwald retired from active practice. 
He is buried at “Myrtle Grove” Sound on 
the coast below Wilmington. 

—Wixiiam S. PowELL 


re 
The Friends of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina grieves to record 
the recent loss of three of its long-time loyal 
members: Mr. James S. Ficklen of Green- 
ville, Professor William J. Battle of the 
University of Texas, and Dr. Foy Roberson 
of Durham and Chapel Hill. Their unfail- 
ing interest, friendship and support will be 
sincerely missed by the organization. 


Mr. Andrew H. Horn delivered the Hu- 
manities Division Faculty Lecture on De- 
cember 7. His topic was “The Humanist 
in the University Library.” 

Faculty lectures are sponsored by the Uni- 
versity’s Division of the Humanities as a 
means of presenting to University students, 
and to the public, members of the faculty 
in the various fields of humanistic studies 
and as a means of bringing humanistic 
thought to bear upon the present day situa- 
tion. More than thirty faculty members have 
been invited lecturers in the series since it 
was inaugurated in 1945. 
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Annual Friends of the Library 
Dinner 1956 

The 1956 Annual Meeting of the Friends 
of the Library will be held on May 11, 
1956. Dinner will be served at half past 
six at the Carolma Inn. 






















Additions to the Hoyt Collection 

At the sale of the Isaac F. Row and André) 
de Coppet’ Collections at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries in New York on October. 4 and 5,) 
Mr. Hoyt bought for the William Henry) 
Hoyt Collection of French History some 
530 additions. The books arrived in th 
Library a few days ago and Mr. Hoyt came 
down from New York to see them. They 
are now in the Rare Book Room awaiting 
processing. 

Included in this new group are rare 
pamphlets printed during the Napoleonic era, 
a group of French almanacs dating fro 
1711, military journals, personal memoirs, 
of contemporaries of Napoleon, Englis 
translations of the Code Napoleon, memoir 
and biographies of the Emperor, and sev- 
eral contemporary English pamphlets an 
books expressing sentiment against Napoleon 
This shipment adds significantly to the re 
search value of the Collection especially for 
the period of the Directorate and the Em= 
pire. 
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Correction 

In the Selected List of 1953/54 Gifts 
distributed at the Friends of the Library 
meeting last May there was an error on page 
3, paragraph 7. The donors of the Cameron 
Collection, and this addition to it, were 
Mrs. Van Lennep and Mrs. Labouisse. The 
official gift record reads: “‘Presented by Mrs 
Eric N. van Lennep of Bridgewater, Con: 
necticut, and her sister, Mrs. John W. La 
bouisse of Fairntosh Plantation, Durham 
County, North Carolina.” 
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1954-55 University Donors 

The Office of University Development 
has published a booklet entitled 1954-55... 
A Year of Progress which includes a rostef 
of donors for the year. University Alumn 
have been mailed copies already; but mem 
bers of the Friends of the Library who are 
not Alumni may obtain copies upon request 
to the Office of University Development o¥ 
the University Librarian. 
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Report of the Chairman of the 
Friends of the Library 
| May 11, 1956 
|. The membership in the Friends of the 
Library as of this date totals 435. You may 
be interested in hearing the breakdown of 
‘this figure: Contributing (those who pay 
$5.00) 315; Associate (those who pay 
$10.00) 12; Patrons (those who contribute 
$100.00) 5; and Life Members (those who 
have given $1,000.00 or books and journals 
of equivalent value) 70. 

ie ‘The year 1955-56 has been another not- 
Ase one for the Association and for the 
Library, which has increased in size by 
75,000 volumes. 12,531 of these came di- 
rectly from members of the Friends of the 
Library. It is reasonable to expect that an 
/equal number came from other donors in- 
fluenced by Friends of the Association and 
rom funds provided by your contributions. 
| You may rest assured that the University 
|and the State of North Carolina appreciate 
“your effort in building a great Library at 
| Chapel Hill. 

| During the past year, your Executive 
| Board met on two occasions: in September 
11955, at which time $1,000.00 of Friends’ 
|funds was allocated for the purchase of 
English legal materials, and plans were dis- 
cussed for the further enlargement of the 
ethnological, anthropological, and archaeolo- 
gical collection on the Cherokee Indians. At 
this meeting favorable action was also taken 
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Friends of the Library Annual Dinner Meeting, May 11, 1956 


“It is a pleasure to welcome you to the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Friends of the Library. To use the words of our beloved Chancellor, Robert House, 
a true friend of the Library, we welcome you to the annual meeting of that ‘most 
ancient and joyous of Carolina Fellowships.’ In May, 1957, we shall celebrate the 
Twenty-Fifth anniversary of the founding of the Friends of the Library, 5 ee 
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ment and the School of Library Science for 
the allocation of $1,000.00 for Bibliography 
and Library Science materials. On April 10, 
1956, a meeting was held when recom- 
mendations were made concerning Life 
memberships in the Friends’ organization, 
and an amount not to exceed $2,000.00 was 
appropriated for the purchase of books and 
journals for the general Library. You will 
note on the “Selected List of Gifts” re- 
ceived from Friends of the Library a num- 
ber of titles of significant importance to re- 
search and investigation which could not 
have been acquired except through contribu- 
tions such as you have made. 

I believe 1 heard Dr. Louis Round Wilson 
say one time that great libraries could not 
be built by tax funds alone, but that in the 
building they required the touch of multiple 
hands, the concentrated efforts of individuals 
or groups of individuals on single subjects. 
Now we have pre-eminence in North Caro- 
liniana through the aid of John Sprunt Hill; 
the Southern Historical Collection through 
the vision of Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton; 
the William A. Whitaker Collection of the 
Shakespeare Folios, of Boswell, Johnson and 
their friends, Cruikshank, costume plates in 
color, and others; the Archibald Henderson 
Collection of George Bernard Shaw; the 
William Henry Hoyt Collection of French 
History; the William P. Jacocks Collection 
of Maps and Prints relating to the South, 


And | could go on, but 1 wish to announce 
the beginning of two new collections which 
have ben inspired by Friends in our midst: 
a Collection of Hebraica and Judaica spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Association of 
Jewish Men through Emil Ackerman, and 
the Mayflower Collection sponsored by the 
North Carolina Colony of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants through Dr. Leavitt. 

A moving spirit behind the Friends of 
the Library has been for many years that of 
John Sprunt Hill. Among his many benefac- 
tions witness the recent publication in 1954 
of Official Publications of the Colony and 
State of North Carolina, and now in process 
A Bibliography of North Carolina, being com- 
piled by Miss Mary Thornton with the aid 
of Mrs. Bessie Cotten. We salute you, Mr. 
Hill. 

In May 1957, we shall celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Friends 
of the Library and I think we have an op- 
portunity to do something big for the Uni- 
versity. In addition to the solicitation of 
gifts of books and endowment, we may want 
to make our major objective in 1956-57 an 
increased appropriation from the State Legis- 
lature. Mr. Horn and I will be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions from you. 

Gerorcre M. STepHens, Chairman 
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William A. Whitaker 
Visited Chapel Hill 

It was a red-letter day to have Mr. Whit- 
aker as a Library visitor because he seldom 
travels far from his beloved New York Ath- 
letic Club nowadays. He arrived June 3rd 
and received an honorary degree, LL.D., at 
the University Commencement exercises. 
There is much that we should like to say 
about this man, one of the Library’s great 
benefactors, if we had unlimited space. Here 
is a telegraphic summary: native of North 
Carolina; alumnus of the University of 
North Carolina °04; student of chemistry 
here who later did graduate work in his 
field at Columbia and Chicago Universi- 
ties; college teacher at the University. of 


North Carolina, the College of the City of 


New York, and the University of Kansas; 
author and editor of scientific articles, bul- 


letins, and publications; pioneer member of | 


the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors; associate member of the U. S. Naval 
Consulting Board; leader in University of 
North Carolina alumni activities; highly suc- 
cessful New York business executive; dis- 
tinguished and discriminating book collector 


for many, many years; donor of the Wil-— 


liam A. Whitaker Sr. and Anna B, Whitaker 
Loan Fund as a memorial to his parents; 
member of the Friends of the Library since 
1946, and now a Life Member and re- 
cipient of that organization’s Citation of 
Honor. In addition to sending almost week- 
ly shipments of carefully selected scarce 
books in choice condition to strengthen the 
scholarly resources of the Library, he has 
founded several important special collec- 
tions: Samuel Johnson, James Boswell, and 
their Friends; First Editions of Charles 
Dickens and other Dickensiana; The Il]lus- 
trations of George Cruikshank; Folio Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Plays; Costume Plates 
in Color; Books relating to William Make- 
peace ‘Thackeray; First Editions of the Gro- 
lier Club’s Selection of One Hundred Books 
Famous in English Literature; and First 
Editions of Significant American Books. 
During his week’s visit most of the exhibit 
cases in the Library were used to display his 
rare and valuable gifts. The Book-of-the- 
Week on exhibit in the foyer was the Liber 
Chronicarum, or, the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
by Hartman Schedel, one of the most famous 
illustrated books of the fifteenth century. It 
is the first Latin edition, printed in Nurem- 
berg in 1493 by Anton Koberger, and con- 
tains the double page map of Germany and 
more than 1,800 woodcuts by Pleydenwurff 
and Wohlgemuth. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 5th, a tea 
was held in Mr. Whitaker’s honor, in the 
Rare Book Room of the Library, a beautiful 
setting for the occasion, and many friends 
came to greet him. ‘That evening many of 
the treasures from the Whitaker Collections 
were shown on the WUNC-TV show with 
Librarian Emeritus Charles E. Rush, Asso- 
ciate Librarian O. V. Cook and Librarian 
Andrew H. Horn as commentators. — 





Report of the Secretary of the 
Friends of the Library 
May 11, 1956 

Since | hold my office as Secretary by 
virtue of being University Librarian, I should 
like to take this opportunity to report the 
highlights of the library year now nearing 
its close. My full report to the Dean of the 
Faculty (1.e., to Dean Spruill who has also 
been serving as a member of the Executive 
Board of the Friends) for the academic 
year 1955/56 should soon be written and 
will be available after July 15 to members 
of the Friends of the Library who request 
copies. 

The Library has had another good year, 
and its progress must be credited to a num- 
ber of felicitous circumstances: the continued 
generosity of the Friends of the Library, the 
library-mindedness of the University Ad- 
ministration, the wise counsel of the Library 
Administrative Board, the persuasive efforts 
of the faculty in the Library’s behalf, and 
the devoted service of the Library staff. It 
seems certain now that the Library will, by 
June 30, break its own record in the num- 
ber of volumes added in a single year, a 
record set in 1954/55 when 74,564 vol- 
umes were added to the count. We shall 
probably be reporting about 815,000 volumes 
on July 1. 

You must wonder at this, especially if 
you heard me gloomily report a year ago 
that our book allocation had been cut by 
twenty percent in the State Legislature! 
There are three major reasons why we have 
continued to grow at approximately the same 
rate as last year. First, in the closing weeks 
of the 1954/55 fiscal year, the University 
Administration was successful in obtaining 
for us book funds which more than offset 
the reduction. Purchases on these funds 
could not be processed to the counting point 
until after July 1, 1955, and are thus in- 
cluded in this year’s, rather than last year’s, 
count, Second, again this year the Univer- 
sity Administration came to our assistance 
by securing special funds to employ six ad- 
ditional staff members between January and 
June of 1956. These persons have added 
thousands of volumes to the library count by 
processing the gifts and exchange books which 
have accumulated in storage over the years 


but which have remained uncataloged for 
lack of personnel to handle them. This 
“crash program,” as we have called it, is an 
especially important work because it pre- 
vents our purchasing books which we al- 
ready have but of which we have no sys- 
tematic record. If the program could be 
continued through next year, we might be 
able to bring practically all of our un- 
processed materials under minimum biblio- 
graphical control. Third, the Friends of the 
Library have furnished funds (supplemented 
by money from Alumni Annual Giving) to 
acquire notable materials at bargain prices; 
and the Friends have also donated books, or 
collections of books, in such numbers as 
nearly to equal those of last year, an out- 
come far beyond my own expectation. So it 
is that I can sound a joyous note of high 
optimism regarding the quantitative and 
qualitative development of the Library’s col- 
lections. The sympathy with which my 
1957-1959 biennial budget request has been 
heard to date has also given me reason to hope 
that, after this coming year, the State will 
resume its proper support of one of its 
greatest cultural and intellectual assets, the 
University Library in Chapel Hill. 

I know I must stop. I am reluctant to 
pass over such matters as these: the design 
of a special bookplate for books purchased 
through funds provided by the Friends of 
the Library, the Trustees’ decision to name 
the library building in honor of Dr. Louis 
R. Wilson, the weekly television show of 
the Library, the projected series of keep- 
sakes which you will be receiving. There are 
many other exciting developments. 

And, good Friends of the Library, your 
munificence is matched by the gratitude with 
which it is accepted by the University for 
the present and for all time. 

Anprew H. Horn, Secretary 
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When I returned from my breakfast room 
to the Library, . . . I found on the table 
some new and interesting books which m- 
stantly caught my attention. . . . Some things 
I found in them insensibly led me to other 
books and other inquiries. 


Edward Gibbon to Lord Sheffield 


The Very Essence of a Library 


An Address by David C. Mearns 
Delivered Before 
The Friends of the Library 
of the 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 
Friday, May 11, 1956 


It was early in the seventeenth century 
when that learned librarian, Gabriel Naudé, 
in the course of instructing his patron, con- 
firmed a reputation for discernment by com- 
ing up with this counsel: “Since [he wrote] 
it is the very Essence of a Library, to have 
a great number of Manuscripts; because they 
are at present in most esteem, and less vul- 
gar; I conceive, my Lord . . . that it would 
be extremely requisite for you to pursue as 
you have begun, in furnishing your Library 
with such as have been composed clear/y, and 
full, upon any gallant subject.” 


Concurring fully and happily, as I do, in 
that commendation, I have not scrupled to 
drag my title from it. But conscience drives 
me to confess that it is taken out of context. 
Gabe, no doubt, had in mind those ponder- 
ous folios, perfectly lettered, the text abound- 
ing in maddening contractions so dear to a 
calligrapher’s vanity, the initials gaily rubri- 
cated, the leaves enlivened with illumina- 
tions and shimmering from the gilder’s 
comb, bound in tooled pergamen stretched 
over wooden boards, and protected from 
profanation by locked clasps and ornately 
carved silver bosses, fixed at the four corners 
of the covers, front and back. 


No, my manuscripts are not so proud, so 
prepossessing, so pretentious. Elegance does 
not distinguish them. And so, forlornly and 
frantically, I appeal for support to a con- 
temporary colleague, to the incomparable 
Lawrence Clark Powell—and what, think 
you, doth he depose? According to him: 
“Manuscripts are . . . the most basic, pristine 
and vivid evidences of the creative spirit. 
Let us say, for example, that a manuscript 
of a poem or play, an essay or novel or let- 
ter, is like the unclothed body of a man. 
All is revealed and made clear to the eye. 
The printed book however is the clothed 
man; more attractive, it is true, but no longer 
completely revelatory and evocative.” 


That’s more like it. But why, in heaven’s © 
name, should precious transom-peeping-time 
be forfeited to scanning ugly males? And if, 


as I suspect, Larry is conjuring up the trial 


lines of a Jeffers, or the notebooks of a 
Lawrence, or the scribbled pilferings of a 
Wilde, he is wandering among the tentative, 
the self-conscious, the unacknowledged chil- 
dren of mighty sires. No, 2y manuscripts 
are something else again. 

That eloquent witness must, therefore, 
be excused and succeeding him I summon the 
Sweet Singer of Flat Rock. Listen to the 
expatriated poet of the prairies as he in- 
tones: 

“Nations begin young the same as babies. 

They suckle and struggle; they grow up; 

They toil, fight, laugh, suffer, die. 

They obey the traced circles of the moon. 

They follow the ordained times of night, 
morning, afternoon, evening, and night 
again. 

They stand up and have their day on the 
pavilion of the Four Winds. 

The night sky of stars watches them begin, 
wear out, and fade away before new- 
comers, before silence, before empty 
pavilions. 

They leave flags, slogans, alphabets, num- 
bers, tools, tales of flaming performances; 
they leave moths, manuscripts, memories.” 

And in another place Carl has apostrophized: 
“Many kinds of paper here—heavy parch- 
ment and vellum engrossed—legal cap—let- 
ter and note paper—scrap—newsprint of the 
later era now beginning to disintegrate—rag 
paper of the previous generation, tough and 
fibrous and good for centuries to come with 
its register of handwriting or printing— 
quiet paper that whispers its tender mes- 
sage, or groaning, roaring paper that for 
those of imagination carries its own grief or 
elation of a vanished hour and day.” 

Yes, the Swedish Knight leads me closer 
to what I want, so earnestly, to say. But my 
manuscripts, collectively considered, are gen- 
erally undramatic, aesthetically unattractive, 
numerous, ponderous, clumsy, guileless, out- 
spoken, refractory, indifferent to corrupting 
moths, careless of their secrets, unmindful 
of their exploiters. Some are venerable; 
some are callow. Some are honest, sober, dis- 
passionate; others are shameless fraud and 





J. G. pe Routnac Hamitton 
Director of the Southern Historical Collection 1930-1948 
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fervid fancy and consummate prejudice. 
They are of many kinds: official archives, 
corporate records, private letters, personal 
memoranda, journals, diaries, notebooks, 
orderly books, log books, scrapbooks, ledgers, 
discarded drafts, even ribald doodlings on 
a scratch pad. Usually, they bear such simple 
names as “contemporary evidence” or “pri- 
mary sources,” but occasionally they are 
grandiloquently introduced as “the authori- 
ties.’ They must be tested and, if possible, 
impeached. But when they are proved 
credible, sound, substantial; when they are 
‘correctly understood and properly interpret- 
ed, they possess strange powers to renew, to 
recreate, to revive the past and to impart the 
hard lessons of human experience. 

It is as the stuff of history that manu- 
scripts are the very essence of a library. For 
history is more than learned hindsight, more 
than the discipline of the second-guess; it is 
the blessed, patient servant of the second 
chance. It is always unconsciously contempo- 
rary, making our decisions, restraining our 
follies, inciting our actions. To ignore it is 
stupid, savage, perilous. 

And yet, as a people, we have come late 
upon the truth that imperfect history, incom- 
plete history, insecure history, invented his- 
tory is companion to the tragedy of man. This 
must always be the consequence of losing the 
records upon which true history, real history 
may be reared. 

In 1809, Dr. David Ramsay, in his His- 
tory of South Carolina wrote this prefatory 
plaint: “The author of the following work 
. . . began many years ago to collect mate- 
rials for writing a detailed history of the 
state in which providence had cast his lot. 
In vain did he expect complete information 
from public records. On many interesting 
subjects they were silent—the most early 
were illegible—others were lost in the hur- 
ricanes or fires which at several successive 
periods have desolated Charleston. Much of 
what escaped from these calamities was de- 
stroyed in the invasions of the state by the 
British in 1779 and 1780.” 

A quarter of a century passed before de 
Tocqueville in his observations on Democ- 
racy in America let it be known that... 
“The public administration is, so to speak, 
oral and traditionary. But little is committed 


to writing, and that little is wafted away 
for ever, like the leaves of the Sibyl, by 
the smallest breeze. 

The only historical remains in the United 
States are the newspapers; but if a number 
be wanting, the chain of time is broken, and 
the present is severed from the past. I am 
convinced that in fifty years it will be more 
dificult to collect authentic documents con- 
cerning the social condition of the Ameri- 
cans at the present day, than it is to find re- 
mains of the administration of France dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; and if the United 
States were ever invaded by barbarians, it 
would be necessary to have recourse to the 
history of other nations, in order to learn 
anything of the people which now inhabits 
them.” 

That slur, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, went blithely by unnoticed; the 
Frenchman was a good fellow and a fair 
critic, but when, a few years later, Archi- 
bald Alison in his History of Europe, on the 
authority of de Tocqueville, repeated the 
libel it created a mild stir. London’s Athe- 
naeum found the “charge of indifference to 
. . . historical records and monuments... . 
singularly unjust” and called upon Americans 
to “adduce proofs of its injustice,” while 
the publishers of the American edition, the 
Messrs. Harper, disclaimed it in a pious 
footnote reading: “Notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance which is felt among us to his 
[i.e. Sir Archibald’s] misrepresentations of 
the United States, and the still stronger 
antipathy to his anti-Republican heresies, 
such are the craving for historical literature, 
and the avidity with which it is read that 
fifteen thousand copies of his own work are 
already disseminated.” 

Actually it did better than that. Within 
two years, thirty thousand copies had been 
sold and, by 1848, more than one hundred 
thousand copies were in circulation on these 
shores. Perhaps de Tocqueville had been 
right—after all. 

Rather recently the exploring editor of 
the News and Observer, over the imprint of 
the Macmillan Company, announced that he 
was “beginning to wonder quite seriously 
whether the Civil War itself ever made any 
really profound difference in the life and 
history of the South.” Now, far be it from 


me to cavil with the Sage of Caswell Street. 
Indeed, there are current manifestations 
which would seem amply to sustain his view. 
But I would timidly suggest that the war did 
have some affect, not wholly beneficent, upon 
the materials for Southern history. At least 
so I have been told. Some records appear to 
have been destroyed while others were (shall 
we say?) capriciously dislocated. In the clos- 
ing decades of the Nineteenth Century this 
untoward circumstance became a favorite 
topic of conversation. Thomas Nelson Page 
assured the Grand Camp of Virginia: “We 
must all agree that there is no history of the 
South,” and exhorted his listeners forthwith 
to remedy the defect. 

Jefferson Davis, a few months before his 
death, came up with a. proposal, in some 
ways comparable to Columbia University’s 
present Oral History Project, which en- 
visioned the employment of “a corps of 
‘phonographers and _ stenographers’ whose 
duty it would be to travel around the coun- 
try and to gather testimony from veterans 
and other eye-witnesses of the stirring scenes 
enacted during the great struggle.” 

And there was the imagination, the voice, 
and the superb energies of William Peter- 
field Trent. In 1890 he had ruefully ad- 
mitted: “It is obvious that there is no over- 
whelming zeal for historical studies in the 
South,” but the next year he wrote by way 
of explanation that . . . “The reasons for 
this condition of things are . . . not far to 
seek, The immaturity of the country, the 
scattered nature of its population, the ab- 
sorption of its leading intellects in politics, 
the free and easy-going life led by the upper 
classes, finally, the depressing effects of an 
institution which had survived its uses—all 
these operated in the ante-bellum South to 
depress literary and scientific work. But 
historical work was subjected to further 
drawbacks. It was possible for a gentleman 
of means to collect a sufficient library for 
ordinary purposes—sufficient even for the 
purposes of the classical scholar or the /itera- 
teur—but it was not possible for him to 
collect a library large enough to serve the 
historian, certainly not the historian of re- 
cent times.” 

It was Professor Trent who founded, at 
the University of the South, the Sewanee 


Historical Society, soliciting “every student, 
alumnus and friend” for “contributions rang- 
ing from an Indian arrowhead to a life mem- 
ber’s fee,” in the conviction that, as he put 
it, “it is a great thing to touch into action 
two such strong feelings, as love for one’s 
alma mater, and love for one’s country.” In 
his opinion, “the best way to found an his- 
torical library and museum is to appeal for 
small gifts; for what most people would 
regard as trifles; old letters, old newspapers, 
odd numbers of magazines, any book printed 
in the South, be it only a school arith- 
metic.” But his own enthusiasm must not 
have been matched by the prospective con- 
stituency; the organization was stillborn; 
and four years later he was lavishing his 
encouragement upon another association 
which called itself the Vanderbilt Southern 
Historical Society. He had, he asserted, 
“Jong held not only that Southern history 
ought to be more carefully studied and the 
material for it gathered together, but that | 
our universities are the proper places of all 
others for such study and for the gathering | 
of such materials.” 

In 1895, Professor Trent was appointed 
to the Historical Manuscripts Committee of 
the American Historical Association where 
he rendered distinguished service, but per-_ 
haps the greatest single achievement of his | 
career was the conversion of a student. The 
golden anniversary of the advent of that 
convert upon the campus at Chapel Hill 1s 
suddenly upon you. His name is Joseph 
Grégoire de Roulhac Hamilton. | 

It is difficult to think of a life in scholar-_ 
ship more productive than his; he has been. 
teacher, compiler, editor, author—yes, and 
discoverer and builder, too. It was he who) 
thirty years or so ago openly declared: “The | 
material is not and never has been available 
from which to write the history of the 
South.” He has filled the interval in prov-| 
ing that statement to have been magnificently | 
wrong. The opportunity came when a new | 
building was constructed to house the Uni-' 
versity of North Carolina Library. This. 
would provide accommodation for the stores. 
of Papers he would bring together. | 

It was in Washington on June 16, 1928,. 
that he divulged his aspirations to the Dis-. 
trict of Columbia Chapter of Alumnae of | 
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the North Carolina College for Women. Ac- 
cording to the New York T'imes, which car- 
ried a full account of the address under a 
headline, “To Ransack South for History 
Data,” he pointed out that ‘Southerners gen- 
erally had been more careless than New Eng- 
landers or Westerners in keeping their old 
records and that not until recent years had 
attempts been made to gather and preserve 
them for their value in studying both South- 
ern and national history.” 


“The whole situation,” he said, “is un- 
fortunate. The time is ripe to remedy it so 
far as possible by the establishment of a 
great library of Southern historical material, 
or to express it perhaps, more accurately, of 
Southern human records.” Investigators 
would be sent throughout the several States 
to conduct a house-to-house canvass and to 
collect “all available documents up to at 
least as late a period as 1880 or 1885.” 


The rest you know. By 1934, the manu- 
scripts in the Southern Historical Collection 
were touching a million, and three years 
later Waldo Gifford Leland, Permanent 
Secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, in a letter to Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress, had this to 
say about the Sorcerer of the Sources: “In 
addition to the information you will find 
about him in Whos’ Who, I may add that he 
is one of the most indefatigable collectors of 
historical materials that we have ever had in 
this country. Years ago, he conceived the idea 
of building up a great collection of Southern 
history at Chapel Hill. With very little finan- 
cial support, he started travelling about the 
country, rummaging in attics and barns and 
cellars and gathering in all sorts of material. 
Later, Dr. Keppel became so interested in 
what he was doing, and especially, I think, 
interested in Hamiltons’ personality and zeal, 
that he made a substantial grant to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to enable Hamilton 
to devote all of his time to exploration and 
collection for a period of years. This period 
is just now coming to a close and I under- 
stand that an application is in for a renewal 


of the grant.” 


_ And Dr, Leland added: “One of the most 
interesting contemporary documents that | 
Know of is Hamilton’s journal of his travels. 












L really think that it was reading a section 
of this journal that I sent up to Dr. Keppel 
that decided him in favor of making the 
grant.” 

When I read that letter the other day, | 
called Waldo Leland on the phone and 
asked him excitedly if, by any chance, he 
had retained the journal in his Possession. 
“No,” he said, “I returned it to Professor 
Hamilton,” but he still remembers it a 
moving and thrilling Odyssey. I pray that 
it has been carefully preserved and thinking 
of it, 1 am somehow reminded of lines in 
Wilmarth Lewis’s Collectors Progress: “Col- 
lections, scholars, publications—these are the 
three essential elements of the learned 
process, and the second two are dependent 
on the first. To make a collection that 
stores up something of importance to society 
and then to place it at society’s disposal, is 
to store up civilization for posterity’s use.” 

That, it seems to me, is precisely what 
Professor Hamilton and his coadjutor, Pro- 
fessor Patton, have managed to accomplish. 
There are two and a half million manu- 
scripts in the collection now; the materials 
now are available; the histories are now being 
written and they contain the profoundly 
grateful acknowledgments of the writers. 
This must be for the creators of the collec- 
tion reward and recompense and rich real- 
ization. So long as there are searchers, so 
long as there is meaning in the past, so long 
as there is pride in men and motives and 
memories, these two are assured an honored 
place. 
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The Friends of the Library have been 
saddened by the loss by death of these for- 
mer members: J. R. Tucker—June 12, 1954; 
James S, Ficklen, ?19—September 17, 1955; 
William J. Battle, ?88—-October 9, 1955; 
Foy Roberson, ’05—November 19, 1955; 
William Starr Myers, ’97—-January 28, 
1956; Charles S. Bryan (Princeton) —March 
28, 1956; Claiborn McD, Carr, ’05—April 
165.1956, 


A Gift from California 

From Countess Estelle Doheny five books 
have been received about the collections in 
the Edward Laurence Doheny Memorial Li- 
brary, St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Cali- 
fornia. A Catalogue of Books and Manuscripts 
in the Estelle Doheny Collection, Parts 1-3, 
1940-1955, is beautifully printed by the 
Ward Ritchie Press in Los Angeles, and 
superbly illustrated with photographs and 
facsimiles. Many of the full-page plates are 
in color. Parts 1-2 have been compiled by 
Lucille V. Miller, and Part 3 by Carey and 
Amelia Bliss. Bibles of the Estelle Doheny 
Collection consists of a description of 142 
items exhibited for the meeting of the South- 
ern California Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association in 1952, commemorating the 
500th Anniversary of the Gutenberg Bible. 
This is copy No. 66 of 100 copies which 
were printed by Anderson and Ritchie of Los 
Angeles in 1952. A Preraphaelite Aeneid of 
Virgil in the Collection of Mrs, Edward 
Laurence Doheny of Los Angeles, being an 
Essay in Honor of the William Morris Cen- 
tenary 1934, by Anna Cox Brinton of Mills 
College is copy No. 105, of an edition of 150 
copies, printed in Los Angeles by Ward 
Ritchie, and is signed by ‘Estelle Doheny, 
Anna Cox Brinton and Ward Ritchie.” Ad- 
dresses at a Meeting of the Zamorano Club 
May 6, 1950, is one of 300 copies printed 
by Anderson and Ritchie in October, 1950. 
The address given by Robert O. Schad de- 
scribes the Doheny Collection and Library. 
It is accompanied by a list of 100 items in- 
cluded in the exhibits. A 7'housand and One 
Fore-Edged Paintings with Notes on the Ar- 
tists, Bookbinders, Publishers and others by 
Carl J. Weber was printed in Portland, 
Maine, in an edition of 1,000 copies on rag 
paper by The Anthoensen Press for the Colby 
College Press, 1949. 
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A Gift from New Jersey 

It is gratifying to learn from Dr. D. P. 
Costello, Chairman of the Zoology Depart- 
ment, that the Zoology Library is to be the 
recipient of a gift of about 9000 reprints 
dealing largely with physiological and em- 
bryological zoology from the collection of 
Dr. E. Newton Harvey of Princeton. 


Additions to the Jacocks Collection 

The Library is again the recipient of a 
munificent gift from Dr. W. P. Jacocks 04’, 
of Chapel Hill. This gift, comprised of 
eighteen fine prints representing the work of 
sixteen famous artists, will be added to the | 
Jacocks Collection of American and Euro- 
pean Prints in the Library’s Graphic Ara 
Room. 

Perhaps, the most famous item in the lot} 
is The Descent from the Cross by T orch-| 
light, an etching by Rembrant in its first/ 
state, 1654. A close second would be the re-| 
nowned M@ elancholia, a wood engraving done | 
by Albrecht Durer in 1514, Other notable | 
prints in the group are: Bathers by Paul Ce-} 
zanne, an original lithograph made in 1899} 
after a painting done in 1876; Antonio} 
Canaletto’s Pra della Valle, Padua, a fine im-| 
pression of an etching in its first state; Une! 
Mare, an etching by Adolphe Appian, 1876, | 
a most exquisite piece of free branch and} 
stem drawing; Afterglow, an etching by John) 
Taylor Arms, 1938; l/ Cristo di Caprarola,| 
an etching by Annibal Caracci in 15973} 
Daumier’s Les Paysagistes en Hiver, a rare 
lithograph of 1864; Caprice, an etching in| 
its only state by G. B. Tiepolo; plate IV, | 
but before the Roman numeral, of Prisons, a| 
very large etching by Giovanni Piranesi] 
done in 1761. | 

Other original examples represent the’ 
etchings, lithographs and wood-engravings 
of James Abbott McNeill Whistler’s Becquez;} 
Claude Lorrain’s Landscape with People and 
Animals; Hans Sebold Beham’s Return of! 
the Prodigal Son; Pieter Bruegel’s Fortitude 
from “Seven Virtues”; Lucas van Leyden’: 
Christopher on the Bank of the Nile. The 
Jacocks Collection is rapidly becoming the) 
Library’s most distinctive resource in the field} 


of Graphic Arts. 























May We Hear from You? 

The Booxmarx is issued from time te 
time by the Library of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Addresy 
communications to Andrew H. Horn, Li} 
brarian, or to Helen B. Hogan, Editor. Mem‘ 
berships and suggestions will be welcomed. 
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By the Name of Bryan 

A number of years ago the Library was the 
recipient of a notable collection of materials 
from the Bryan family. The gift was com- 
posed of about 23,000 miscellaneous letters 
and papers reflecting two centuries of North 
Carolina life, including colonial and state 
prants, indentures, deeds, wills and letters 
and papers dealing with politics, religion, so- 
cial customs, military history, legal and rail- 
Way affairs. They include the letters of 
James W. Bryan (1805-64), William A. 
Graham (1804-75), Bishop Levi S. Ives 
(1797-1867), Edmond Ruffin (1794-1865) 
as Well as other letters relating to the Wash- 
ington, Blount, Shepard, and Donnell fami- 
lies. Among other correspondents are to be 
found John H. and James A. Bryan, George 
E. Badger, Kemp P. Battle, R. R. Bridgers, 
W. H. Burgwyn, Josephus Daniels, Edward 
B. Dudley, Francis Hawks, Thomas S. Kenan, 
Sharles Manly, Matt E. Manly, C. G. Mem- 
ninger, Elisha Mitchell, J. L. Morehead, 
EH. R. Pope, W. B. Rodman, F. M. Simmons, 
John C, Stanly, David L. Swain, and the 
lonor of the collection, Colonel Charles S. 
Bryan, who presented it as a permanent 
memorial to his grandfather James West 
Bryan, graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, class of 1824. For further descrip- 
ion see Guide to the Manuscripts in the 
southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
rersity of North Carolina, page 16. 

In addition to the manuscripts the collec- 
ion included 1455 books, 162 bound period- 
cals and about 700 unbound serials and 
vamphlets. The newspaper section was com- 
osed of the New Bern Daily Journal, 1882- 
914; New Bern Daily Progress, 1858- 
860; New Bernian, 1877-82; and the New 
érn Spectator, 1828-40. In a letter to Dr. 
. G. deR. Hamilton, in 1933, Colonel 
Tyan stated, “The newspapers contain much 
nformation of the doings and happenings in 
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New Bern during the days when my fore- 
bears were prominent there.” 

The 1455 books reflected the interests of 
the Bryan family for almost 150 years. The 
private library rivaled if not excelled most 
private collections of the day and contained 
basic reference works, biography, history, 
poetry, fiction, horticulture, business and 
economics, music and art, law, religion, 
mechanics, philosophy, linguistics, and the 
classics. 

In acknowledgment of the gift President 
Frank P. Graham wrote to Colonel Bryan, 
“T cannot tell you what it will mean to fu- 
ture college generations and other interested 
scholars to have available here the Bryan Li- 
brary of New Bern.” Charles E. Rush, Li- 
brarian at the time, wrote to Colonel Bryan 
as follows: “I welcome the opportunity to 
add this personal note of gratitude to reas- 
sure you of how highly we value the mate- 
rials which you have presented to the Uni- 
versity, as well as to express the hope that 
we may administer them not only to the in- 
tellectual benefit of increasing numbers of 
students and scholars but also to the satis- 
faction of the donor. The preservation of 
historical material not only attracts and holds 
the researcher but also provides resources for 
creative productions—a cumulative blessing 
for which the University is genuinely grate- 
ful: 

A bookplate was inserted inside the front 
cover of each volume. At the top of the 
plate was The Library // University of North 
Carolina. This was followed by a cut of 
the Bryan coat of arms taken from a stained 
glass window in a church in New Bern. At 
the bottom of plate: Gift of // Col. Charles 
S. Bryan. USA // In Memory of // James 
W. Bryan // University of North Carolina. 
1824. 

Colonel Charles Shepard Bryan was born 
in 1865. He was a descendant of Sir Francis 


Bryan and Lady Margaret Bryan. He was the 
great, great grandson of Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, the first native born governor of the 
State of North Carolina. He was a graduate 
of Princeton University, class of 1887, and 
in his varied career as planter, army officer, 
industrialist, he was at one time member and 
governor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
He died in Asheville, North Carolina on 
March 25, 1956 in his 91st year. 


Colonel Charles S. Bryan left one son, 
Gray McW. Bryan, a member of the firm of 
Reynolds and Company of New York and 
like his father, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity. In settling his father’s estate Mr. 
Bryan thought it proper and fitting that the 
remainder of the Bryan family Library 
should be placed at the University of North 
Carolina. 


This collection contained 434 manuscript 
items, 2,253 books and 450 miscellaneous 
maps, pamphlets, serials, sheet music and 
brochures. The manuscripts consist of scat- 
tered Civil War letters, 1862-63, relating 
to the Confederate service of James Augus- 
tus Bryan in ordnance, artillery, and quarter- 
master divisions and of John R. Donnell 
Shepard, aide de camp and acting Assistant 
Adjutant General; business papers of James 
A. Bryan covering the period 1870-88; per- 
sonal correspondence from Shepard Spaight 
Bryan and other relations; school reports and 
correspondence of Charles S. Bryan while he 
was in preparatory school and at Princeton 
University; personal correspondence 1890-99 
between Charles S. Bryan and John R. D. 
Shepard who at that time was living in Paris; 
letters and documents 1901-32 of Charles 
S. Bryan of New York and Asheville con- 
cerning investments and family property and 
finances, the settling of the James A. Bryan 
estate, Charles S. Bryan’s services in World 
War I, Princeton class reunions, genealogy of 
the Bryan and allied families and nine manu- 
script volumes including European travel 
diaries, additional compilations of genealogy 
and account books, 

The books and other materials cover a wide 
variety of subject interest including a num- 
ber of reference works and many sets in ex- 
quisite bindings. There is a predominance of 
French works with emphasis on the writers 


of the nineteenth century, definitive editions 
of the writings of many authors are included. 
Space permits the listing of only a few of 
the representative titles: Biographie Univer- 
sell (Michaud) in 45 beautifully bound vol- 
umes; Dictionaire Des Ouvrages Anonymes 
(Barbier) 4 volumes and Les Supercheries 
Litteraires Dévoilées (Quérard) in 3 volumes, 
both sets bound in three-quarters red moroc- 
co. 

A new bookplate has been designed to ac- 
company each volume in this gift. It will 
be patterned after the original Bryan plate 
but the wording at the bottom will read, 
“Presented by // Gray McW. Bryan // In 
Memory of // His Great Grandfather // 
James W. Bryan // Class of 1824.” 

The name J. G. deR. Hamilton has fea- 
tured in the acquisition of both Bryan col- 
lections and the Library takes this opportunity 
to express its gratitude for his effort and 
help. 

The whole life of the University is de- 
pendent upon adequate collections of book 
resources to support its program of investiga- 
tion, research and teaching. The life of the 
University of North Carolina has been en- 
riched by these two noble gifts. Dr. Andrew 
H. Horn in expressing his thanks to Mr. 
Gray McW. Bryan stated, ‘“There is no gift 
quite like a collection of books in a Univer- 
sity Library—it lasts forever and is at the 
same time freshly appreciated every new 
day.” 





—QO. V. Coox 


The William Starr Myers 
Collection of History and Politics 


William Starr Myers was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland on June 17, 1877. He re 
ceived the A.B. degree from the University 
of North Carolina in 1897. While a student 
at Chapel Hill he was editor of the Hellenéan 
and the Tar Heel, He was a member of the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity as well as Phi Bete 
Kappa. From UNC he went to the John 
Hopkins where he was awarded the Ph.D. ir 
1900. He went to Princeton in 1906 where 
he remained as Professor of History anc 

































| Politics for fifty years until the time of his 
| death on January 28, 1956, 


| For many years Dr. Myers was a con- 
| tributing member of the Friends of the Li- 
| brary, taking an active interest in Alma 
| Mater. According to Mrs. Myers, with each 
| passing year his memories of student days in 
| Chapel Hill became fonder, and she and her 
| two daughters thought it quite appropriate 
that the Myers Library should be presented 
to the University of North Carolina as a 
memorial to one of its finest sons. 


While at Chapel Hill, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly at the Johns Hopkins Professor Myers 
developed specific interests in the fields of 
military history, biography, comparative gov- 
ernment, political theory, federal and state 
government, democracy and socialism. Fur- 
thermore, he acquired a fine facility in the 
use of foreign languages, especially German. 
These interests are strongly reflected in the 
books which are now being cataloged for the 
UNC Library. 


A specially designed bookplate will be 
pasted inside the front cover of each volume. 
In addition to identifying the Library and 
bearing the seal of the University in Caro- 
lina blue, the following wording will be used: 
“The William Starr Myers // Collection of 
// History and Politics // Presented by // 
Mrs, William Starr Myers // In Memory of 
her Husband // William Starr Myers // 
Class of 1897.” 


In addition to the fine monographs on His- 
tory and Political Science, the collection con- 
tains long and, in several cases, complete runs 
of journals and annuals such as the American 
Historical Review; a sizeable group of books 
and pamphlets on the Negro and slavery; a 
large collection of opera librettos; a number 
of standard works of German literature; a 
significant collection on military history, and 
several files of correspondence one of which 
relates to his stay at the University of North 
Carolina. 


—QO, V. Coox 


Wilson C. Whitaker to His Son 

The Library received recently as a gift 
from John Whitfield McGwigan, UNC ’26 
of Enfield, North Carolina, a small collection 
of letters written by Mr. Whitaker to his 
son, John C, Whitaker, during the period 
1831-1835. Young Whitaker was living with 
relatives in Raleigh a part of the time in 
1831-32. He was a student in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1833-34 and he 
was in Saint Francisville, Louisiana, in 1835. 
In addition to comments on the weather, the 
doings of family and friends and the hap- 
penings of the time, the letters are interlaced 
with admonitions on philosophical, moral and 
financial matters much in the same technique 
used by Lord Chesterfield and Sir Walter 
Raleigh in writing to their sons. 


Charles S. Sydnor in his The Develop- 
ment of southern Sectionalism 1819-1848 
states in a footnote, “Scarcely any two of the 
many accounts of the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion agree on the number of participants or 
the number killed.” Here is what Mr. Whit- 
aker said about the insurrection three days 
after it happened: “This is the third attempt 
I have made to write this letter but in conse- 
quence of the confusion about the Insurrec- 
tion of the Negros I have been prevented 
finishing it. I understand the [Negroes] (this 
word obliterated by seal) have killed 59 
white persons in Virginia and I am further 
informed that the whites have killed 40 or 
50 blacks and have taken all that was con- 
cerned in murdering the whites except 5 and 
that there was 250 men after them and have 
probably taken them before this time. The 
Militia are parradeing this county and patrol- 
ling night and day.” 

In one of the letters addressed to the city 
Raleigh in 1831 Mr. Whitaker states, “I 
have been hopeing that in some of your let- 
ters I might read the pleasing intelligence 
that you had got religion. . .” In another let- 
ter the father pleads with the son to study 
hard and make his mark and cheers him on by 
saying, “I wish you to understand me dis- 
tinctly that should we both live you are not 
to stop short of a liberal education.” 

A letter dated May 9, 1834 contains in- 
formation which may be of interest to stu- 
dents of local history in Halifax County: 


“Enfield has got to be a town at last. 3 stores, 
2 or 3 taverns, 2 blacksmith shops, a confec- 
tionary, a cabinet shop, tailor, gigg maker, 
portrait painter, carpenters, bricklayers, 2 cot- 
ton ginns and a Mason Hall.” 

The Library is indebted to Mr. McGwigan 
for the gift of these letters. Photoprint 
copies will be provided for the donor and 
the originals will be preserved permanently 
in the Southern Historical Collection. 

—0O, V. Coox 
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The Library Handbook 

A sixteen page pamphlet entitled “Li- 
brary Handbook,” the gift of John Sprunt 
Hill, has just been published and distributed 
at the University Freshmen Library Lec- 
tures. The handbook was written by Adriana 
Orr of the Reference Staff and I. T. Little- 
ton, Assistant Librarian. It is designed pri- 
marily for new students to help them in 
using the Library to advantage, but anyone 
may have a copy. 

Illustrated with pictures of reading rooms, 
it contains on the inside of the back cover 
floor plans, and on the outside a new map of 
the campus showing the locations of the fif- 
teen libraries in the University. On the first 
page is this “Word of Welcome” by Univer- 
sity Librarian Andrew H. Horn: 

“‘As a research library increases in size, 
its complexity grows apace. Once the organ- 
ization and specialized services are under- 
stood, however, the rich rewards and intel- 
lectual stimulation derived from the intelli- 
gent use of a truly great library are among 
the most exciting experiences encountered in 
the process of becoming an educated man or 
woman. Here in Chapel Hill the Library 
has always been regarded as the heart of the 
University. To assure that students and other 
readers will not be frustrated by the increas- 
ing size and complexity of the Library, we 
have prepared this little guide and introduc- 
tion to the Library. A loyal friend, generous 
benefactor and great alumnus—Mr. John 
Sprunt Hill, Class of 1889—has enabled us 
to have this booklet published and placed in 
your hands, 

“We welcome you to your University of 
North Carolina Library, housed in the Louis 


Round Wilson Library Building, and urge 
you also to become acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the ee Staff who are caper to 
assist you further.” 


VS | 
Friends of the Library | 


Any interested person may become a mem-) 
ber. Student members pay $2.00 od 





contributing members $5.00 annually; asso- 
ciate members $10.00 annually; sustaining 
members $25.00 annually; patron members} 
$100.00 annually ; life members give) 
$1000.00 in money or material of unusual 
value. | 
The following officers were elected at} 
this meeting: | 
George M. Stephens, Chairman 
John Sprunt Hill, Hovorery Chairman 
Preston Davie, Vice Chairman 
Cornelia S. Love, Vice Chairman 
Herman Weil, Vice Chairman 
Andrew H. Horn, Secretary | 
Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Honorary Secre-| 
tary 
Claude E. Teague, Treasurer 
C. P. Lyons, Mem. Exec. Comunittee 


Life Membership 


The following persons have been elected| 
to life membership in the organization.| 
These are members who have given $1,000) 
in money or materials of equivalent value. 

Mrs. Edwin Bjérkman 

Harold Gammans 

Sturgis E. Leavitt 

Sallie Foard MacNider 

Josephina Niggli 

Mrs. Howard Washington Odum 

Eugene Pleasants Odum 

Howard Thomas Odum 

Mrs. Philip Schinhan 
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May We Hear from You? 

The Bookmark is issued from time to 
time by the Library of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Address 
communications to Andrew H. Horn, Li- 
brarian, or to Helen B. Hogan, Editor. Mem- 
berships and suggestions will be welcomed. | 
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Friends of the Library 
Welcome Dr. Orne 


| Jerrold Orne, successor to Andrew Horn 
ls librarian at the University of North Caro- 
ma, assumed his duties at Chapel. Hill on 
|  . August 1. Since 
1951 he has been 
director of libraries 
at the Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 
Dorieat ot. bal, 
Minnesota, in 1911, 




























he received A.B. 
and M.A. degrees 
from the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota in 
7s 2eand:< 1933’ re- 
| spectively, his Ph.D. 
in romance linguis- 
ies from the University of Chicago in 1939, 
hd a B.S. in library science from the Uni- 
‘sity of Minnesota in 1940. He also 
ladied for a year at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 
After serving with the Navy from 1943 to 
RM 945 he was chief of the libraries 
Vision of the U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ents Office of Technical Services), Jer- 
iid Orne was for five years director of li- 
jaries at Washington University, St. Louis, 
issouri. Earlier he heid positions with 
nox College, in Galesburg, Illinois; the 
lniversity of Chicago, and the St. Paul 
folic Library. He was at the Library of 
pngress during 1940-41 as a fellow in hi- 
ty science and romance languages, where 
t} made a series of surveys and recommen- 
ditions regarding the library’s facilities, and 
eected special operations, such as the stor- 
of books and manuscripts at the out- 
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Friends of the Library Silver 
Anniversary Meeting, May 10 

“It is a pleasure to welcome you to the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary nes of the 
Friends of the Library. On May 27, 1932, 
a small band of people, determined to furthe: 
the development of the Library, met in this 
Inn and organized the association. The firs' 
officers were John Sprunt Hill, Chairman 
Dr. Frederic M. Hanes, ves ees, 
Louis R. Wilson, ex-officio Secretary; Mrs. 
Lyman Cotten, Assistant Secretary; and Felix 
A. Grisette, ex-officio Treasurer, A number 
of the founders of the Friends are with us 
tonight, and we take this opportunity to 


salute them publicly . . .” 
—GeEorGE M. 


Report of the Chien of the 
Friends of the Library 

The membership in the Friends of the 
Library on this date totals 456, a net in- 
crease of 21 over the figure reported last 
year. You may be interested in the break- 
down by type of membership: There are 
310 contributing members (those who pay 
$5.00 annually), 35 associate members (an- 
nual dues $10.00), 31 sustaining members 
($25.00 annually), 5 patron members 
($100.00 annual dues), and 75 life mem- 
bers (those who have given $1,000.00, or 
books or journals of equivalent value). 


STEPHENS 


Members of the Friends deceased since 
May 11 of last year include Thurmond 
Chatham, Miss Harriot R. E. Gonzales, 
Louis C. Karpinski, Dr. D. ‘I’. Smithwick, 
Mrs. Henry M. Wagstaff, and Frank Wolfe. 

The year 1956-57 has been another 
notable one for the Friends association and 
for the University Library whose total book 
holdings amount to approximately 900,000 
volumes and _ 3,000,000 manuscripts. 
Through purchases made with your contri- 
butions to the Friends Fund, through gifts 
from Friends and individuals influenced by 
the Friends, the Library has been enriched 
this year by 10,805 volumes and five size- 
able collections of manuscript materials. The 
State of North Carolina, the University ad- 
ministration and the faculty, the students 
and the librarians thank you for your efforts 
in the development of the Library. 

A selected list of gifts has been prepared 
for distribution to the Friends membership. 
This record speaks for itself, but I think you 
will share my enthusiasm for the work of 
the Friends when I mention three or four 
collections: the Colonel Charles 5. Bryan 
library of over 3,000 items from Gray 
McW. Bryan; the William Starr Myers Col- 
lection of 2,800 items from Mrs. Myers; 
a steady flow of French history materials 
from William Henry Hoyt; the almost daily 
gitts sitom= Dias Wa shee |acocks,wrotureis 
Leavitt, Nicholas Adams, and William A. 
Whitaker; and a gift of $5,000.00 from 
John Sprunt Hill for work on a comprehen- 
sive Bibliography of North Caroliniana. 

During the past year your executive com- 
mittee held two meetings: one on November 
7, 1956, at which time $300.00 was allo- 
cated for the purchase of significant mate- 
tials in Musicology, and a second on April 
23, 1957, when plans for the Annual Dinner 
Meeting were laid, and action was taken on 
proposed life memberships, etc. 

—GeorGE M. StrerueEns, Chairman 


Report of the Secretary to the 
Friends of the Library 


Mr. Chairman, Chancellor House, Guests, 
and Friends of the Library: 


The Executive Committee of the Friends 


of the Library has met twice since the an 
nual meeting of the members on May 11 
1956. The minutes of these two meetings 0 
the Executive Committee have been entere 
in the official records where they may b 
inspected by members. 


This Silver’ Anniversary | yearaeo! atm 
Friends has been marked by a number o 
special activities. First: I should like to men 
tion that the unfailing generosity and inter 
est of our first Chairman, Mr. John Sprun 
Hill, were responsible for the publication o 
cur first Library Handbook, a guide to th 
more profitable use of the Library by stv 
dents and by citizens of the state. A copy a 
this handsome booklet has been placed 1 
your hands this evening. Secovd: Our di, 
tinguished member, Archibald Hendersoj 
had published last Fall his definitive biog 
raphy of George Bernard Shaw, entitle 
George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Centur 
On November 15, the publication date ¢ 
the book, the Friends of the Library spor 
sored a brilliant public lecture on Shaw f 
Dr. Henderson. Later in that week, he al) 
gave a similar lecture at the Library of Cov 
gress which will be printed, Arrangemen| 
have been made for each member of tl 
Friends of the Library to receive a cop) 
You will note, too, that Dr. Henderson hi 
continued to add to the collection of Shi! 
viana presented by him to the Library, 
collection already without a peer. Thin 
Members of the Friends of the Library we| 
mailed, as a keepsake, the script of the NB) 
Radio broadcast on Tom Wolfe, “Biograpl) 
in Sound.” The broadcast had attracted | 
much favorable comment among Wolfe cc 
lectors that I'he Carolina Quarterly asked t) 
Library if it might borrow the manuscri} 
of the radio script for publication. Perm! 
sions were obtained and reprints were order) 
especially for members of the Frieng 
Fourth: Our Chairman, George Stepher] 
wrote a letter on January 28 to all membe 
of the Friends resident in North Carolir] 


urging them to support the University’s bie} 
nial budget request, and particularly t] 
item in it for library books and periodical 
1 am confident that Mr. Stephens’ letter a’ 
the resulting communications from t 


Friends to their representatives in the. sti 








































legislature had a direct bearing upon the 
good news of a few days ago—that a more 
adequate budget had been recommended by 
the Appropriations Sub-Committee to the 
General Assembly. 

It is a great temptation for your secre- 
tary, who holds his office by virtue of being 
University Librarian, to seize upon this op- 
portunity and present to you, a captive 
audience, his annual report. I shall resist the 
temptation, but at the same time remind you 
that you may receive a copy of the Axnual 
Report of the Librarian for 1956-57 merely 
by requesting it after the close of the fiscal 
year on June 30. Substantial credit for the 
special richness of our acquisitions is due to 
the Friends of the Library who tonight cele- 
wate their twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
formal organization. At your places this 
*vening you found a mimeographed list of 
ome representative gifts received from 
members of the Friends this year—a record 
f which we as Friends are proud, and for 
vhich the University is sincerely grateful. 
My report, alas, will also note some changes 
n personnel. Our book-loving Chancellor, 
Xobert House; our faithful Business Man- 
ger of the University and Treasurer of the 
"riends, Claude Teague; our great reference 
ibrarian, Georgia Faison; and our beloved 
qail clerk, Adolphus Clark—all of these 
ood people are retiring from their present 
ssignments, but without in the least dimin- 
thing their love for, and their interest in 
he Library. In speaking of personalities, 1 
annot refrain from mentioning three others. 
Miss Mary L. Thornton will, next Septem- 
er, conclude her fortieth year as a member 
f the library staff. We salute you, Miss 
‘hornton, as our “First’ Lady.” Our first 
ecretary, Dr. L. R. Wilson, should be con- 
ratulated this month which sees the pub- 
cation, on May 18th, by the University 
ress, of his monumental book, The Univer- 
ty of North Carolina, 1900-1930: The 
laking of a Modern University, An ad- 
mce copy is displayed in the exhibitions of 
‘lected gifts of the Friends of the Library 
hich may be seen here, in this room, and 

the exhibition cases of the Wilson Li- 
ary building. Also, the founder .of the 
uthern Historical Collection, J. G. de 
oulhac Hamilton, should take a _ bow. 






























Volume I, of a projected seven, of the 
Papers of William Alexander Graham, edit- 
ed by Dr. Hamilton, was published just a 
few days ago by the North Carolina State 
Department of Archives and History, 

This will be my final report as your 
Secretary. Leaving North Carolina is prov- 
ing to be a most miserable experience for 
me. However, the associations which are ce 
mented by a love of books and an affection 
for such a great force as the University of 
North Carolina’s Library always ripen into 
enduring friendships. These I do not lose 
and I take them happily with me, in the 
confident hope that I shall be seeing all of 
you again in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by asking that 
the record of this meeting include three 
acknowledgements—to the former and pres- 
ent editors of The Bookmark, Helen Hogan 
and Louise Hall; to Mr. Rogerson and the 
Carolina Inn; and to the members of the 
library staff who arranged this meeting so 
effectively and so beautifully. The close 
collaboration between the Inn and the Li- 
brary, I wish to remind you, is a year ’round 
working partnership which is climaxed by 
these annual dinner meetings. Again, Mr. 
Hill, we repeat our thanks to you for your 
vision and for your generosity! 

—Awnvrew H. Horn, Secretary 


‘Books in My Life” 
By Ropertr B, House 

Anyone in this room full of book-lovers 
could make this talk on “Books in My Life.” 
I am therefore proud to have the floor. . 

In the first place, books are in crisis. | 
do not mean the University Library or the 
school and other public libraries in North 
Carolina. I mean books in the lives of boys 
and. girls, men and women. Young people, 
particularly, imagine that the movie, the 
radio, and the television are substitutes for 
books. These gadgets are fine adjuncts to. the 
book, but they do all the work. All the 
viewer or listener has to do is sit passively 
while something goes on. But the reader of 
a book has not only to get words and the 
meaning of words in order; he has to get 
behind the print and collaborate with the 


author. It is getting harder and harder to 
get readers to perform this imaginative and 
intellectual operation. 

Books are still scarce in the homes of 
North Carolina. I have spent my life visit- 
ing in these homes, speaking to school com- 
mencements, churches, Sunday schools, civic, 
professional, and literary clubs of all sorts. 
When I am in a home I spy on the books. 
While I have found many splendid personal 
libraries here and there, the majority of 
these homes do not have a dozen good books 
in sight, and such as there are do not seem 
to be well worn. How are we to get an intel- 
jectual climate in such a bookless situation! 
That is the fundamental problem of educa- 
tion today. 

Furthermore, I always speak about books 
and reading. I never fail to make verbal con- 
verts who say: “I certaimly was impressed 
with what you said about books and read- 
ing. I.am going to read more.” This is all 
that ever happens. How to get from an emo- 
tional ebullition to a volitional follow- 
through is the. problem even with college 
graduates. Books are not in our habits. 

My thesis is that the love of books, the 
joy in reading without any ulterior motive 
whatsoever, is the greatest personal cultural 
resource and the greatest educational force. 
It creates readers and libraries. 


How to get this “nuts-about-books” drive 
into a life is the question. I think we are 
born with a set toward books, and I: think 
we are taught a lot more. But I believe we 
catch.it from other book-lovers more than 
we get it by birth or teaching. I caught my 
love of books from my mother, about whom 
1 have written in Miss Sue and the Sheriff. 
Our home consisted of a big farmhouse in 
which lived Papa and Mama with their ten 
children, and Aunt Lula and Uncle Charlie 
with their five. Grandma lived with us, also 
Aunt Winnie, who was our school teacher. 
‘Twenty-one people ate at the table every 
day. Also forty field hands ate out of the 
kitchen. Also there was usually company. 
Mama was the housekeeper and general man- 
ager of the establishment in addition to her 
numerous duties as a mother. Yet I never 
saw her let a day pass without an hour or 
two with her books, 






Her reading was the Bible (all of us were 
raised on the Bible) and novels. I have 
read a great deal about novels as escapis| 
reading, and I submit to the charge. In ow) 
world of home chores, farm, sawmill, cottor! 
gin, blacksmith shop, machine shop, wood: 
working shop, and county politics, there wa) 
a good deal to urge any legitimate means oj] 
escape, for two hours a day, with surety of) 
return. But I don’t think Mama thought o!! 
her novels as escape; that would have beer! 
too negative. Novels were her entertainmen| 
and recreation, and I believe that, like al} 
good recreation, they kept her creativi 
powers exercised. But this is my philosophy’ 
Mama did not argue; she read for shee! 
joy. This is what I caught from her. 
my strong-minded family not all were book 
lovers for sheer joy. I exulted with some 1 
reading, and against some others I had te 
defend myself. Uncle Charlie scorned fic 
tion as a waste of time and as possibly | 
sin. He believed in a hard day’s work anc 
he was magnificent in setting an example 
He next believed in hunting, fishing, wrest 
ling, running, baseball—in short, anythin; 
decent for recreation except reading. Pag 
was more tolerant of reading for fun thai 
was Uncle Charlie. Neither of them rea 
anything regularly except the Bible and T% 
News and Observer. Yet they were perfectl 
competent in the mass of books and paper 
that dealt with machinery, politics, and | 
great deal of law. As to books in general 
they were like the successful Georgia Negri 
Dr. Odum loved to tell about. Someon 
asked him: “Uncle, how did you get on § 
well without ever learning to read?” H 
replied: “If you ain’t got no education, yor 
got to use your head.” I will always b 
grateful that Papa and Uncle Charlie taugh 
us two things: (1) That we had to work har 
and well because each one of us counted i 
the economic scheme; (2) What a restfu 
thing study can be as compared to har 
physical labor. Our work was a real famil 
necessity. Work got up simply because some 
body thinks it is good for youth is not con 
vincing. We enjoyed the prestige of bread 
winners and the dignity of earned leisure— 
two things hard to give youngsters today 
Aunt Winnie supplied the moral and intel 















Jectual discipline inherent in books from the 
alphabet to algebra and the Aeweid. In her 
school no student was in a class; each worked 
on his books personally under her direction, 
She was cordial in heartfelt appreciation of 
responsive, good work. But she would toler- 
ate no shoddy. Aunt Lula read aloud to us, 
taught us to sing around the piano, and to 
act im plays—books in relation to art and 
music. 

I grew up hungry for books, reading 

every scrap of print I could find, and I sin- 
cerely thought that I lacked books. But some 
years ago Hardin Craig and I were reading 
together T'he Golden Horde, a study of the 
sest-sellers in Inglish and American litera- 
ture, and we each found that in our respec- 
‘ive childhood homes we had come across 
the majority of these books, though neither 
f us had ever seen them together in a li- 
wary at home. My point is that books flowed 
hrough out homes. A book really got passed 
‘round. A visitor would bring one as a Joan 
nd depart with another as a borrowing. We 
vegged, we borrowed, but we never stole. 
vomehow a book-lover will get books. | 
lieve we will get more libraries in North 
varolina when we get more book-lovers— 
iso better homes, schools, and churches. 
} My childhood home has been occupied 
hy several generations of the family, and in 
ach generation there were book-lovers. 
Vhile there was never a room devoted to 
90ks, every room had books in it. But | 
ould characterize my home more as a cir- 
alating library specializing in novels and 
lagazines in which we devoured the stories 
iid passed over the poetry, essays, and ar- 
les. 

































dn the school room there was a shelf of 
Iboks. One was Myer’s General History, | 
actically memorized this and have used it 
| my life as a string on which to hang all 
Be history I could learn. Another history | 
fad in by the hour was McCabe’s Pictorial 
istory of the World. But, next to Myer's 
Tr enjoyment was Edward Eggleston’s His- 
ry of the United States. This book not 
ly had an attractive text, but it had little 
itorials and stories blocked off on nearly 
Ty page. On each of three Fridays in a 
nth Aunt Winnie would read one of 
se to us. Then our remaining day’s work 








was to reproduce this in our own words, 
Every fourth Friday we had to compose an 
“original”? composition. Two books, however, 
I owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to: 
(1) Webster’s International Dictionary which 
I read in by the hour, and (2) Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary. These two books played 
an important part in the development of 
my adventure with books, 

Poetry has been my chief reading’ since 
I was sixteen years of age. Up to that time 
my chief introduction to poetry was in Har- 
vey’s English Grammar. 1 never learned 
grammar until I studied Latin, but Harvey 
gave me many beautiful bits of poetry as 
sentences for parsing. When I was sixteen 
I had graduated from school according to 
the mores of our neighborhood, and was 
plowing a crop. I happened to notice a 
volume of Tennyson on the old iron safe in 
the hall, took it up and began to read it 
every day at lunch. I discovered: (1) That 
the beauty of Tennyson’s lines rested me; 
(2) That the significance of his poetry gave 
meaning to the life I was working in the 
fields to support. I entered the realm of 
poetry then and there, and I have never 
come out. 

About this time my sister said to me: “I 
have a book for you.” It was Ruskin’s Se- 
same and Lilies, which she had brought home 
from old Oxford College. I read Ruskin’: 
“Of Kings’ Treasuries” and took fire. Since 
he had illustrated real literary study by 
analyzing a passage from Milton’s “Lyci- 
das,” I decided to begin with Milton. I got 
a chance to go to Norfolk on an excursion, 
and there in Nusbaum’s Book Store, I bought 
the Oxford volume of Milton’s Poems, I 
then got together Webster’s I/ternational 
Dictionary, Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, a 
Greek grammar and a Latin grammar; and 
at night after hauling logs all day, I would 
study for two or three hours as advised by 
Ruskin. The experience convinced me that 
I wanted to go on to school, and convinced 
Papa that I would study if I did go. Hence, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Milton are leaders 
on my list of those to whom I am grateful; 
along with Mama and those at home who 
aided and abetted me, along also with those 
who offered me enough opposition to bring 
out some fight in me on behalf of books. 


As a person’s life orders itself in the per- 
spective of hindsight, he becomes more 
thoroughly aware of decisive moments in 
which vocation and avocation become one. 
With me it was books—reading, writing, 
speaking. No matter what job I held there- 
after in prep. school, university, war or 
Heace, ait always resolved itself into books— 
reading, writing, and speaking, as work and 
as play. 

Warrenton High School for two years, 
the University of North Carolina for four 
years, and Harvard for one, followed in 
due order as a unit of books in full tide in 
classroom and study and, for the first time, 
in libraries. Warrenton under John Graham 
and his associates was a school primarily of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, in which 
Mr. Graham himself laid the groundwork 
with each student before sending him on 
to his able assistants. Ruskin and Milton had 
made me especially eager for Greek and 
Latin, which became at Warrenton living 
languages to be read, and joined in natural 
succession to English as taught by Mrs. Carr 
Moore with Carpenter’s Rhetoric as a text. 
} never had to re-do any English spade- 
work after this experience with Carpenter 
and Mrs. Moore. Carpenter’s special  de- 
light was in the periodic sentence, which he 
illustrated by excerpts from Parkman’s Con- 
piracy of Pontiac. 1 found this book in the 
school library and absorbed it not only as 
good English but as a stirring bit of history. 
But, though there were seven hundred good 
books in the school library, I could only 
look at them, other than with this one of 
Parkman’s, for inspiration, My time was 
spent in parsing every word of Caesar, Cic- 
ero, Virgil, and Xenophon. But in reading 
Greek and Latin, and in applying them to 
English, I had reason to be grateful for the 
hours spent with Milton and Webster and 
for The Scholars Companion which I had 
memorized at home. This was a spelling 
book which gave at the top of a page a Latin 
word to spell and define. Then it gave all 
the English words derived from it to spell 
and define. My teacher’s method was to call 
out the Latin word to me and then to re- 
quire me first to spell and define that and 
then to give from memory the English words 
derived from it, to spell them and define 


them. There are many good things to say 
of Milton, Greek, Latin, English, and the 
dictionary taught, or voluntarily thus learned, 
in conjunction, Certainly one result has been 
permanent: I have never feared a book, or 
to set about getting its meaning by turning 
the pages of the dictionary. This was War- 
renton added to home. 

My major at Carolina was English with 
abundant Greek and Latin along with it, 
with required first courses in mathematics 
and the sciences. I took all of the science: 
except botany and have always regretted that 
I did not work this in too, for it has been 
one of my main hobbies under the later in- 
fluence of Dr. W. C. Coker. It was at Caro- 
lina that for the first time I had the run of 
a library, reading-room, seminars, stacks, and 
browsing shelf. This latter was kept by the 
circulation desk of Miss Nan Strudwick. 
remember most vividly a beautiful edition 
of Emerson I read from that. In the Clas- 
sics seminar I read Jowett’s Plato. Also in 
Preston Epps’s room on the third floor of 
the Y.M.C.A. I read practically at one sit- 
ting over a week-end, day and night, Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables. It was a tremendou: 
experience. But Chapel Hill was so much 
the full tide of books that I would prefei 
to note here a few special persons who sym: 
bolize books to me in my University of 
North Carolina experience. All my teacher 
were excellent. But in George Mark Sneath’ 
my first teacher of English, I sensed the 
same joy in poetry I had found with Mam: 
in the novel. W. S. (Bully) Bernard, ane 
Charles W. Bain in Greek, and Wilbur Roy: 
ster in Latin, by their knowledge and im 
spiration repaid me for the groundwork | 
had Jaid at Warrenton. But of all men whe 
symbolize for me books in their beauty, in 
tellectual sweep, and practical glory, thé 
greatest of all time is Edwin Greenlaw 
great undergraduate teacher, and greate 
founder of our full-bodied Graduate School] 
Nor was the Papa-and-Uncle Charlie moti 
of criticism lacking. That was supplied bi 
Horace Williams, who, affecting to despis 
much reading, had really read tremendously 
He despised quotations and insisted on th 
gist of a thing put in one’s own words. 

Harvard was an even fuller tide of book! 
aided and abetted for the first time wit 
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music and the theatre in Boston. Here in 
the beautiful new Widener Library I 
revelled in fine editions in the special rooms 
and in the open shelves at the Harvard 
Union. This latter is especially dear to me 
because there I became entranced with the 
sermons of Phillips Brooks and his biography 
by Bishop Lawrence. At Harvard I had the 
experience of fearing Kittredge, admiring 
Robinson, wondering at Neilson, loving 
Briggs, being grateful to Greenough, and 
adoring Bliss Perry, who in addition to 
teaching me lyric poetry, introduced me to 
Lexington and Concord. I left Harvard hur- 
riedly to enter Plattsburg and World War I. 
I had always loved to speculate on the 
question: “What three books would you take 
with you to a desert island?” It seemed to 
me that the war would be a desert island so 
far as books were concerned. My three were 
the Bible, The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, and a notebook to write in. It was a 
good choice. I read the entire Bible on my 
bunk at lunch time in the summer of 1917, 
ind I read and re-read this and The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, in England, France, 
md back home in Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
But, thanks to libraries, I found to my sur- 
srise plenty of books in every camp except in 
he actual fighting zone. 
In England I left books to one side. Eng- 
and was what I had been reading all my 
ife. I had ten days there in Surrey, Hamp- 
hire, and London, on my way to France. 
My first reaction to everything I saw in 
ountryside and city was not, “I have seen 
his before,” but, “I have read this.” It was 
he pay-off to my life of reading. Nearby 
vas the village Selborne; not far distant 
Svas Alton with a bit of Roman Wall and 
n old church, bullet-scarred, where, as a 
ablet informed me, “Sir Henry Bowles 
ought for his lord and master, King Charles 
he First against that arch criminal and 
aitor, Oliver Cromwell.’? On the train 
ack from Alton one night a British officer 
uid to me, ““This is Jane Austen Country.” 
treasured the remark till years after when 
was entranced by this country again in the 
ages of the incomparable Jane Austen! And 
so I discovered after the war Gilbert 
hite’s Natural History of Selborne, which 
field notes of the English country I was 

























in. At Plattsburg in a library in the Y.M.C.A. 
I made the acquaintance of W. H. Hudson 
in Green Mansions. In after years I read 
all of his works, liking best Far Away and 
Long Ago, and The Book of a Naturalist, 
again, in the latter, studies in English coun- 
tryside close to my area of Hampshire and 
Surrey. 


In France I read only my Bible, my book 
of verse, and a little French with a friend 
in the Vosges where I lived for six montis 
in a French home, absorbing everything froin 
how to play checkers in French to the con- 
stant influence of the grand old church 
dominating the village. It was the country 
of Joan of Arc. My trench service was north 
of Soissons on one of Caesar’s old battle- 
fields). On the march I rode through the 
village of Andelot. History seemed to exude 
from its tone. Sure enough, in reading 
Duruy’s History of France from the ship 
library on the way home, I discovered that 
here it was that Charlemagne had concluded 
a treaty. Again the pay-off on reading his- 
tory! 


My next war stop was Camp Gordon in 
Georgia. Here in a recreation library | dis- 
covered Masefield. | had read Gallipoli and 
The Tragedy of Nan. But here, I really 
struck pay dirt in The Everlasting Mercy, 
and The Widow im Bye Street, and Dauber. 
I also read in George Meredith’s T'he Egozst. 
It is said that no one ever reads this book 
through, and I really never did until | 
heard the remark and decided that I would 
be one who did finish the book, 


My first peace-time job was teaching 
school in Greensboro where I read Dr. C. 
Alfonso Smith’s What Can Literature Do for 
Me. \ have always liked this sort of pep- 
talk, and I am glad to say that literature 
has done for me all that Dr. Smith said it 
would. After a short stay in Greensboro | 
found myself a historian in the service of 
what is now called the State Department 
of Archives and History. I had never studied 
a course in history in college. I lived for 
seven years on the advice and aid of R. D. W. 
Connor, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, and 
D. H. Hill. Otherwise I read history— 
North Carolina in books and in manuscripts, 
and the classics, Gibbon, Lecky, ‘Trevelyan, 


McMaster, Rhodes, 


Macaulay, Channing, 
and Croce. 

Here at Chapel Hill for thirty-one years 
it has been thousands of pages as work, other 
thousands as play. My recreational food has 
been poetry, English, the Bible, Greek and 
Latin, novels, history, and philosophy. The 
last thing I would try to do is to set down 
my full list of reading. 


But I should like to set down a personal 
list of literary friends I want to keep by 
me, all teachers. In 1927 I discovered A. C. 
Benson’s From a College Window. He had 
more to say to me personally than any es- 
Pivicoelmeverwaiscovered. In LO28 1 a canie 
upon Ernest Dimnet’s 7'he Art of Thinking, 
jater his What We Live By, and his two- 
volume autobiography, My Old World and 
My New World. Around 1936 came Bliss 
Perry’s And Gladly Teach and William Lyon 
Phelps’s Autobiography, with Letters. All 
these speak especially to me about a thou- 
sand things vital to me. I will not lend these 
to my best friends; I may need them any 
moment. 

In another class altogether I should like 
to mention a small collection of P. G. Wode- 
house, especially Leave It to Psmith. | al- 
ways turn to Wodehouse when I take my- 
sclf or things too seriously. 


[sam oy collector ot books as) suchas al 
give away more than I keep; for I never 
keep a book unless I want to read it over 
and over. I read every minute I get a chance, 
but I re-read a great deal more than I read 
in new books. The most barren statement in 
joving books is to say, “I have read.’ A book 
grows as the reader grows. “I read!” is the 
proper statement, whether we refer to the 
Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, or Wodehouse. 
Mama never looked quite so happy in read- 
ing as when she was re-reading for the nth 
time Mary Johnston’s Audrey. She knew 
all of Mary Johnston and always regarded 
this as her best, and to Mama it was a poem 
which she wanted near her day by day. Oh! 
tor the art and the courage for independent 
finding. It is the life of Culture. Love books, 
read them, re-read them and discard as you 
will, 


It is in this way of love and freedom that 
discipline comes because it is joy. Out of 


this will come students, schools, and li- 
branes: 


“Wherefore, Reader, Read!” 


Friends of the Library 


Any interested person may become a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Library. Student 
members pay $2.00 annually; contributing 
members, $5.00 annually; associate members, 
$10.00 annually; sustaining members, $25.00 
annually; patron members, $100 annually. 
Life members give $1000 in money or mate- 
rial of unusual value. The officers are: 

George M. Stephens, Chairman 

John Sprunt Hill, Hovorary Chairman 

Preston Davie, Vice-Chairman 

Herman Weil, Vice-Chairman 

William Henry Hoyt, Vice-Chairman 

Andrew H. Horn, Secretary 

Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Hon. Secretary 

C. P. Lyons, Mem. Exec. Committee 

J. A. Branch, Treasurer 


WAS 
New Life Members 


Mr. Andrew H. Horn, Mr. Robert Bi 
House, and Mr. Claude E. ‘Teague wer 
elected to Honorary Life Membership. Mr. 
Nicholson B. Adams, Mr. Gray MacW,; 
Bryan, Mr. E. Newton Harvey, Mrs. Mal: 
colm Johnston, and Mrs. Ery Kehaya were 
elected Life Members on May 10, 1957. 
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Friends of the Library and of the Unit 
versity were saddened to learn of the death 
on September 6 of William Henry Hoyt. 
Mr. Hoyt, donor to the Library of hi 
great collection of French History of the 
Napoleonic era, was principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Friends of the Li 
brary in May 1955, when he charmed the 
group with his delightful talk, ‘‘Remini- 
CONS of a Collector of Books and Manu- 
scripts.” See the Bookmark for June 1955, 
By bequest, the Library will receive the 
remainder of Mr. Hoyt’s books and manu: 
scripts pertaining to European history at 
well as all of his materials relating to Me 
shal Ney of France. 






For the Friends of the Univ 
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Report of the Chairman of the 
Friends of the Library __ 

Before beginning my report I should like 
to announce the receipt of messages of greet- 
ings and good will from a number of our 


Members who cannot be present to- 
night. Among them are President Fri- 
day, Governor Hodges, Andrew Horn, 


Corydon Spruill, William Rand Kenan, 
ws Hickerson, John Sprunt Hill, 
Preston Davie, Mrs. Richard Hogue, 
‘Sidney S. Robins, D. D. Carroll, Josephina 
Niggli, Victor S. Bryant, F. Scott Elliott, C. 
Sylvester Green, C. Knox Massey, Mrs, 
George B. Logan, Katherine L. Parker, Mrs. 
J. K. Hall, Mrs. Sarah Trentman, O. P. 
Rhyne, T. M. Price, H. Ida Curry, W. D. 
Carmichael, Jr. 

It is also my duty to report the loss by 
death of the following members during the 
Byear: 

Thurmond Chatham 

George R. Coffman 
William Henry Hoyt 
~ Judge John J. Parker 
Charles E. Rush 
_ Mrs. Henry M. Wagstaff 
& Mrs. J. M. Williams 
&§ Membership in the Friends of the Library 
fon this date totals 472—-a net increase of 
16 over the figure reported last year. You 
may be interested in the breakdown by type 
fpf membership: Contributing members (those 
vho pay $5.00 annually) 308; Associate 
yembers (annual dues $10.00) 36; Sus- 
aining members ($25.00 annually) 35; Pa- 
ron members ($100.00 annual dues) 7; 
md Life members (those who have given 
1000.00 or books and journals of equiva- 
mt value) 86. It is quite possible that your 
Ixecutive Committee may wish to designate 
958 as the year for another membership 
rive, 
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Report of the Secretary to the 
Friends of the Library 

Mr. Chairman, Chancellor Aycock, Distin- 
guished Guests and Friends of the Library: 

To report the formal aspects of the 
Friends’ activities through the year is a simple 
matter. Very little of what the Friends do 
is formal. The Executive Board met on April 
16, 1958, to carry out essential business. 
The decisions of that meeting are visually 
and aurally evident in the events of this 
evening. The wisdom of their decisions may 
be measured as proportionate to your owa 
enjoyment of our company of Friends, our 
program, and this beautiful setting for our 
annual meeting. 

It is not a simple matter to report on the 
more informal activities of your officers, 
for the principal business of the officers is 
accomplished unseen, unsung, and seldom 
recorded. As your Secretary, I find this 
makes my task easy, but as the University 
Librarian, I cannot fail to mention my own 
constant awareness of the importance of these 
generous efforts on our behalf. Never in my 
experience have I known the function of a 
Secretary to be so painless or so rewarding, 

One special and tangible evidence of the 
dedication of your officers lies before you, 
the handsomely printed monograph on Moses 
Ashley Curtis. This production, written by 
one of the Library staff’s most productive 
scholars, Mr. William S. Powell, was pub- 
lished especially for you by Mr. George 
M. Stephens, Chairman of our Society, as 
a landmark of this meeting. I wish to pay 
tribute here to his warm friendship and ex- 
press my personal appreciation for all that 
he has done and continues to do for our 
library. 

I will freely confess a feeling of inade- 
quacy in knowledge of many of the events 
and personalities which in composite have 
made the University Library what it is today. 


This meeting, which makes it possible for 
me to become better acquainted with many 
of you, will go far toward improving my 
understanding. Since my first days here and 
even now, I find constant reminders of the 
strength of the Library’s and the Univer- 
sity’s support. All of this contributes to 
making a glorious climate for working and 
planning, and provides constant reassurance 
of eventual success. 


Even in the short time I have had to learn 
what I now know of our Library and the 
University, it has become very clear that 
we have some grave problems of growth 
ahead. When our administration called for 
the documenting of our planning to 1970, 
the Library Staff was not slow to respond. 
The written report on Library Planning for 
1970 is available zz extenso to any one of 
you interested in all the details, but I am 
eager to have every one know at least the 
general goals we have set. In order to let you 
carry away a graphic image of our plans, 
we have prepared an architect’s sketch rep- 
resenting the aims we wish to announce 


publicly tonight. 


Our planning for 1970 led us into ex- 
tended investigation of needs with every 
department of the University, with key off- 
cers of the administration, and with repre- 
sentatives of the student body. The synthesis 
of these considerations led to the conclusion 
that our present gravest problems lie in 
the area of physical facilities. One interpre- 
tation of this statement might be that the 
Friends have done so well by us that we 
have all of the books we need; not so, we 
still know of a few we lack. However, the 
good work of our Friends in building up 
the Library’s collections may well suffer from 
little use unless we prepare our house. to 
serve properly not only the community of 
scholars we now have, but the increasing 
numbers just beyond the horizon. We have 
been alerted, warned, and told to be ready 
for twice our present student body, no less. 
With this as a primary consideration, we 
have studied the problem. 


Our plans contemplate the construction 
of two additional Library buildings: one, 
an Undergraduate Library and the second, a 
Special Collections Library. Each of these 


rd 


in turn will relieve our operational respon- 
sibility in Wilson for certain areas which 
may then be reorganized to make Wilson 
Library better able to carry its share of the 
greater load. The Undergraduate Library 
will provide maximum reader space and mod- 
est collections. Its collection will be com- 
parable to a small college library and its 
service designed primarily for the lower 
division students. It would maintain long 
hours with very moderate staffing by design. 
The Special Collections Library will accom- 
modate the Rare Book Collections, the North 
Carolina Collection, and the Southern His- 
torical Collection. Each of these operations 
now has growing pains and each gives prom- 
ise of glorious deevlopment if given a suit- 
able physical environment. Our planning 
would provide ample space for material 
growth, properly planned facilities for read- 
ers and researchers, and the necessary work- 
ing space for the staff. Each new unit could 
operate within its own sphere on varying 
schedules to suit the needs of its particular 
public, and with freedom to develop its 
own patterns of service. 


‘Bhes lige Riek Wilson Library, once freedh 
of this variety of essential services could be 
physically replanned to provide infinitely im- 
proved services to upper classmen, to gradu-. 
ate students, and to faculty. It would be able 
to provide proper quarters for the Library 
School and greatly increase the numbers of) 
seminars and studies for serious research 
workers or small groups. This would enable. 
the Library to operate on the open stack’ 
principle, with all materials open to all 
serious workers, 


I do not wish to extend my_ talk by. 
spelling out the numerous details of planning’ 
which have been discussed. It is probably | 
enough for now that you will be aware of) 
our planning directions, As some see it, we} 
are shooting for the moon; we still want to) 
try, and will not settle for a star, so longt 
as we know the moon is still there. 









Mr. Chairman, in closing I wish to re=. 
quest permission to record in the minutes] 
of this meeting an expression of my personal) 
appreciation to all of the members of the 
Library Staff who have striven to make this 


meeting a happy and LEN occasion, t 


fri ee Oi 


. 
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_the Inn and its management for its numer- 
_ ous courtesies which have contributed so much 
to the success of the occasion, and to the 
ofiicers of the Friends, without whose drive 
and enthusiasm our work might well fail. I 
should like also to express my earnest hope 
that we may all be much better acquainted be- 
fore we meet again. 
. JERROLD ORNE, Secretary 


Friends of the Library 

Any interested person may become a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Library. Student 
members pay $2.00 annually; contributing 
‘members, $5.00 annually; associate mem- 
bers, $10.00 annually; sustaining members, 
$25.00 annually; patron members, $100 an- 
nually. Life members give $1000 in money 
or material of unusual value. The officers 
are: 
_ George M. Stephens, Chairman 

John Sprunt Hill, Honorary Chairman 

James G. Hanes, Vice-Chairman 

Dannie N. Heineman, Vice-Chairman 

J. Harold Lineberger, Vice-Chairman 

Jerrold Orne, Secretary 

Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Honorary Secretary 

W. P. Jacocks, Mem. Exec. Committee 

J. A. Branch, Treasurer 
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New Life Members 

_ Elected to Honorary Life Membership 
at the annual meeting on April 18th, 1958 
were Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten and Miss Mary 
Thornton. Dr. Dannie N. Heineman and 
‘Dr. Sarah Briggs Trentman were elected 
Life Members. 
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The BOOKMARK is issued from time 
to time by the Library of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill for the 
tiends of the Library. Communications 
hould be addressed to the Librarian, or to 
he Editor. Memberships and suggestions 
vill be welcomed. 
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Preston Davie Gift of 
Rare Manuscripts 

The University Library has received from 
Preston Davie a large number of rare ae 
valuable manuscripts relating to the early his 
tory of the two Carolinas, 

Mr. Davie, a life member of the Friends 
of the Library, is a practicing attorney in 
New York City and is a collateral descendant 
of William Richardson Davie, 
founders of the University. 

For many years he has been an ardent 
student of American history and a collector 
of materials relating to the colonization of 
North America, particularly in the area of 
the Carolinas, 

The materials recently donated by Mr. 
Davie are approximately 150 items, and rans 
in date from 1560 to 1780. 

Among the most important items is a let- 
ter of Admiral Gaspard de Coligny to Cath- 
erine de Médicis, mother of King Charles 
IX of France, dated March 12, 1562. 
Coligny, a leader of the Huguenot party, 
was instrumental in sending Jean Ribaut and 
René de Laudonniérre to attempt settle- 
ments for French Protestants in the present 
South Carolina and Florida, Letters of Ad- 
miral de Coligny are of great rarity. 

Another rare item is an original grant of 
6,000 acres of land in South Carolina, made 
in 1682 to John Smith, a sugar refiner in 
Surrey, England, and bearing the seals and 
signatures of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
Earl of Craven, the Earl of Bathe signing 
for Lord Carteret, and Sir Peter Colleton. 

A series of letters, 1774-79, by John 
Pringle of Charleston studying law in Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, gives important infor- 
mation on the British attitude toward the 
conflict between the colonies and the mother 
country. Another series of letters and docu- 
ments, March-May, 1780, relates to the 
siege and capture of Charleston in that year. 

Three of these letters from Sir Henry 
Clinton to General Benjamin Lincoln re- 
garding the terms of surrender are believed 
to have been written by Major John André, 
acting as aide to Clinton. 


one of the 


Important letters include one from 
General Horatio Gates to General Nathanael 
Greene, written December 4, 1780, two 


days after he had been replaced by Greene, 
and asking Greene for a court-martial to 
pass upon Gates’ conduct at the Battle of 
Camden, and. one from William Smallwood, 
December 6, 1780, to General Greene, re- 
lating Calne: William Washington’s victory 
in the famous “Quaker Gun” battle with 
Colonel Ridgely and 112 Tory officers and 
men and scores of others. 

The papers include other important let- 
ters and documents written by or to Nicholas 
Trott, Thomas Broughton, James Glen, Wi- 
liam Bull, William Tryon, Robert Howe, 
Alexander Gillon, Jethro Sumner, John and 
Henry Laurens, John Rutledge, Richard 
Caswell, Thomas Burke, Cornelius Harnett, 
Griffith Rutherford, John Ashe, Thomas 
Pinckney, Allen Jones, Francis Marion, 
Alexander Lillington, Abner Nash, Christo- 
pher Gadsden, Wade Hampton, and Alex- 
ander Martin. 

The Davie gift has been placed in the 
Manuscripts Division in the University Li- 
brary where it will add materially to the 
already rich resources of that Collection 
genuine to Southern history. 

James W. Patron 
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Annual Meeting of Friends 

The 1959 annual meeting of the Friends 
of the Library will be held at 6:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 8, in the ballroom at the 
Carolina Inn. The Honorable Edwin M. 
Gill, Treasurer of the State of North Caro- 
lina will be the principal speaker. Mr. Giil 
is a booklover, an avid reader, and a deeply 
thoughtful personality who has been ‘an out- 
standing Friend among our members, He 
will speak on Books and Freedom, concepts 
and relationships which are dear to his heart 
and to ours. 


SYS. 


“The Expanding University 
Library” 
By Rozpert B. Downs 
During the past two or three decades, a 
tremendous expansion has taken place in 
the principal American universities. Their 
faculties, student bodies, libraries, Jabora- 


tories, physical plants, and all other con- 
spicuous features have grown enormously 
during the period. 

Nowhere in these institutions have the 
demands and pressures been more insistent 
than in the university library. A major 
area, of course, is research. Expenditures for 


- organized research in American universities 


increased by nearly 900 per cent in the 
decade from 1940 to 1950 and have con- 
tinued to rise year by year. By nature, re- 
search is constantly changing, dividing, ana 
extending. The contemporary university is 
extremely sensitive to these evolutionary pro- 
cesses. As a corollary, the library must be 
highly adaptable, modifying its program 
to meet changing requirements. New depart- 
ments are created and research interests in 
established departments undergo radical re- 
visions—all causing an immediate impact on 
the library, its resources, and its services. It 
follows, therefore, that the university It 
brary must be a dynamic, living organism, 
fully responsive to change, always looking 
to the future, and always growing. 


It is generally recognized that the raie 


of technological progress is constantly ac- 


celerating. Some of us, in fact, wish that 
it would slow down a little to give the world 
time to catch up with it. One of the effects 
of technology on the book world has been 
to speed production. Books, magazines, news- 
papers, and other types of printed matter) 
come from the presses at'a rate that would 
have appeared miraculous a hundred years 
ago. Let me cite a few figures. According 
to a study made by L. C. Merritt in 1940, 
there was from 1908 to 1940 an average 
annual world book production of 156,000 
titles. A more recent survey was done by 
R. E. Barker, under UNESCO auspices. 
Barker concluded that the rate of publishing 
has since risen to 240,000 <zééles. As for 
copies of books, we are now producing the, 
astronomical total of five thousand million 
per year. Of these the United States and 
the Soviet Union alone are responsible for 
nearly two billion copies. 

When one enters the field of serials and’ 
government publications, quantities are equal- 
ly staggering. In the area of science, one of 
the most prolific, an authoritative estimate is 
















that more than 50,000 periodicals are ap- 
“pearing currently. In biology alone, approxi- 
"mately 21,000 journals are being published 
in the world today. Chemical Abstracts, the 
‘standard guide to the literature of chemis- 
try, is regularly abstracting over 7,000 journ- 
als from some 90 different countries. An 
‘indication of the growing mass of chemica! 
literature is the decennial index to Chemical 
Abstracts now in preparation, which for 
1947-56 will run to 19 volumes. ‘The figures 


would be equally startling. 

- The two largest libraries in the United 
States, the Library of Congress and Harvard 
University, report that three-fourths of their 
}annual intake is serial in form. Half the 
| acquisition budget at Harvard is spent for 
| serials, and the story is about the same in 
loOther large research libraries. The great 
| publishing phenomenon of the twentieth cen- 
ltury is the increasing dominance of the 
periodical, as opposed to other forms of pub- 
lication. The learned and technical journals, 
transactions of academies, societies, museums, 
observatories, universities, and institutions of 
all sorts year by year take a larger proportion 
jof library funds, space, and attention. 
























The field of government publishing is 
another striking illustration of the accelerat- 


a comparison shows that the United Nations 
in its first two years of existence had spoken 
and printed more words than its predecessor, 
the League of Nations, produced in a quarter 
of a century. 

_ Along with the vast increase in the world’s 
ypoublishing output we can observe a corre- 
wpponding growth in the size of library col- 
ections. In 1900, the libraries of the United 
wpptates contained 45 million volumes. Today, 
1 conservative estimate would be over 300 
nillion volumes, abeut seven times as large 


One of the interesting features of the 
ibrary expansion I have described is the 
-of state universities. Twenty or twenty- 


o 


for mathematics, physics, and other sciences . 


five years ago, if an informed person had 
been asked to name the publicly supported 
institutions with distinguished collections— 
distinguished, that is, from a national view- 
point—he probably would have mentioned 
the University of Michigan, the University 
of ‘Texas, and the University of California, 
and stopped there. By 1958, however, the 
situation had undergone a radical shift. A 
number of other great state universities have 
come to the forefront, possessing financial 
resources beyond those of all except a few 
of the privately endowed institutions, In- 
deed, the rapid growth of the state uni- 
versities and their libraries is the most re- 
markable change that has occurred in Ameri- 
can higher education during the present 
century. Most spectacular has been the ex- 
pansion of the Southern, Midwestern, and 
Far Western universities, whose _ statistics 
on student enrollment, faculties and staffs, 
annual budgets, and physical facilities are 
reaching staggering proportions, 


An excellent illustration of these facts 1s 
right here Jin -North Carolina tin 1935" 
Dr. Louis Round Wilson made a study of 
library centers in the United States, of not 
over 50 miles radius (airline), containing 
500,000 volumes or more. At that time, the 
Chapel Hill-Durham center ranked 34th 
in the country, with a little over one million 
volumes. A follow-up survey last year re- 
vealed that by 1955, twenty years after 
the original study, the Chapel Hill-Durham- 
Raleigh-Greensboro axis had climbed from 
34th to 21st in the nation, and held three 
and a quarter million volumes. In these twen- 
ty years, that is, the book collections had 
tripled in size. Of course, the Duke Univer- 
sity Library was a major factor in this as- 
tounding growth, but Duke was undoubtedly 
strengthened by close cooperation with the 
Greater University of North Carolina and 
other state institutions, 


The facts I have cited about the growth 
of libraries here and elsewhere have alarmed 
some pessimists. They fear that libraries 
are becoming too large, they cost too much, 
and drastic measures should be taken to re= 
strict their expansion, Typical of such com- 
ments is a statement by President John 
Millett of Miami University in Ohio, to 


the effect that if the present rate of library 
growth “were to continue unchecked, and 
if much more income is not provided uni- 
versities, they will soon be in the position of 
having to drop one or two professors each 
year in order to keep MY the library. This,” 
remarked Dr. Millett, “is an obvious ab- 
surdity.”” 

‘A fitting retort would be that Dr. Mil- 
lett’s statement is an obvious absurdity. I 
am reminded of the story of the Widener 
Library at Harvard. When the Widener was 
brand new, its great size made it conspicuous 
among the other Harvard buildings. Some 
spoke of it as “an elephant in the Yard.” 
But Professor George Lyman Kittredge put 
the doubters in their place. “What if it ist” 
he demanded. “You could destroy all the 
other Harvard buildings and, with Widener 
left standing, still have a University.” 


No one, I believe, could justly accuse the 
university librarians of the country of being 
unaware of the problems created by rapid 
growth. For the past fifty years or more, 
university librarians have pioneered in co- 
operative movements. They have long recog- 
nized certain realities. They know, for ex- 
ample, that no library has, or probably cau 
ever obtain, all the world’s literature, and 
only through joint action is it possible to 
provide the varied resources demanded and 
needed by library users. Nowhere else on 
earth have there developed such comprehen- 
sive and successful programs of library co- 
ordination and bibliographical control, to 
extend facilities and services, as in the 
United States. Librarians in this country 
have always been willing and eager to ex- 
periment, to work together, to find more 
efficient methods, to integrate their efforts. 
One of the finest examples of such a prograin 
is here in North Carolina, led by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Duke Univer- 
sity libraries. 


It must be admitted that for every edu- 
cational institution its library creates some 
serious practical difficulties, and the com- 
plexities increase with size. That is why re- 
search libraries in recent years have been 
looking in a variety of directions for ways 
and means to hold in check the mounting 
flood of materials. National, regional, and 


cooperation, e.g., agreements among institu- 
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local union catalogs and union lists have been | 
compiled to locate books in other libraries. 
There are cooperative purchasing agreements, 
such as the Farmington Plan, for the ac-| 
quisition of books published abroad. We have | 
established regional storage centers for hous- } 
ing little used books. There are ambitious 
projects for the microreproduction of large | 
masses of material, in order to reduce their 
bulk for storage purposes. We have programs 
of subject specialization among libraries, to 
limit the number of fields each has to cover, 
Despite all these and other cooperative 
schemes, however, the printed tide continues 
to roll in upon us. 





Personally, I am convinced that no subs 
stantial economies can be achieved in uni- 
versity libraries until the institutions off 
which they are a part are willing to limit: 
the scope of their activities. As long as uni- 
versities insist upon carrying on instruction. 
and research in virtually every subject under 
the sun, frequently in competition with one 
another, libraries will be expected to support 
these programs by providing materials and 
services. Restrictions of fields, we are forced 
to recognize, is a direction in which univers 
sities are reluctant to move, The trend is 
almost invariably toward expansion rather 
than retraction. | 


In any case, a realistic view is that com 
operation is not a universal panacea for all 
our educational and library problems. That 
opinion is based upon over twenty-five years 
of investigation and study of, as well as 
actual participation in, cooperative enter= 
prises. Cooperation, in short, is highly useful 
but has distinct limitations. Every real re- 
search library must maintain a large degree 
of independence. Call this rugged nda 
ism if you will, but a university library 
that leans too heavily on its neighbors 18 
almost certainly not providing satisfactory 
service to its students and faculty. 


| 
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My comments thus far have related mainly 
to expanding book collections and the spe 
cial predicaments created by their rapid 
growth. Some alleviation of these problems 
is possible through various forms of library 











tions for limitation of fields to be covered 
less duplication of little used materials, mor 


















mplete union catalogs to facilitate inter- 
dibrary loans, microreproduction of newspa- 
“pers and other space consuming files, and 
similar steps. “here is absolutely no reason 
to anticipate, however, that the collections 
will stop growing. This will happen only if 
the universities of which they are a part 
go out of the educational business, 

































Some years ago, in one of his more 
sophomoric moments, President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago made the remark 
that no university library needs more than one 
million volumes. Immediately he was asked, 
which million, since it is estimated that 
there are about 20,000,000 different books 
in existence. I understand that Dr. Hutchins 
has now recanted and agrees that there is 
justification for a library’s owning over a 
million volumes, though he hasn’t indicated 
what his new top limit is. Since the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library will hit the 
million mark in the next year or two, you 
will be relieved to know that you will not 
have to stop growing when that event occurs. 


There are, however, other types of space 
needs that a university library must consider. 
For instance, where are we going to find 
seats for the hordes of students, who the 
2ducational experts assure us are soon to be 
m our doorsteps? You are doubtless familiar 
with the predictions. If we can depend on 
he soothsayers, the college population, which 
wumbers about three million this year, will 
ise to six million by 1970, twelve years 
ence. Ihe changing educational pattern will 
ave a radical effect on the demand for books. 
college education, which was formerly 
nly for the selected few, is as common now 
s was high school training a generation ago. 
ccording to.a Gallup poll, college graduates 
ad at least three times as many books as 
ose who have not attended college. The 
iplications of these facts for librarians and 
her members of the book world are plain. 


There will be a temptation, no doubt, if 
d when huge student enrollments swamp 
r campuses, to cheapen the quality of 
ucational programs. Confronted by mul- 
udes of students, some colleges and uni- 
tsities will resort to mass methods of in- 
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ruction. Their faculties may go back to the 
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old single textbook plan, basing all teaching 
upon such texts, to the exclusion of an 
other material. Or, perhaps slightly mor 
enlightened, they may supplement a text 
book with a list of reserve book readings to 
be obtained from the library. Institutions that 
have the best interests of their students at 
heart and want them to receive a genuine edu- 
cation, on the other hand, will avoid these 
mass production techniques, and in every 
way possible will encourage independent 
work and study on the part of students, In 
such progressive colleges and universities, the 
demands made by faculties and students on 
library resources will be heavy. The traditions 
of the University of North Carolina place it 
among the institutions that: will not accept 
the third rate in educational matters. Ac- 
cordingly, as student enrollment climbs, the 
use of the library will certainly rise with it. 
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To meet these increased demands, the 
library will.need more space for readers, for 
books, and for staff. Planning for such fu- 
ture requirements should not, of course, be 
delayed until the library is confronted by 
a scrisiss, And, as -a° matter of fact, as. Dr 
Orne indicated in his report, you are not 
waiting. With the aid of the faculty and 


other colleagues, Jerrold Orne has drawn 


_ up a document entitled “Planning for 1970,” 


which blueprints the probable needs of the 
University of North Carolina Library for 
the next dozen years. The program that he 
has outlined there shows vision without being 
visionary. It is ambitious, but realistic in 
terms of likely developments during the 
next decade or so. May I comment brieily 
on two or three of the recommendations 
contained in the report. 


First of all, a separate undergraduate 
library, adjacent to the Wilson Library, is 
proposed. In the past, university libraries 
have tended to neglect the undergraduate 
student, and have organized their services 
and resources primarily in terms of the needs 
of graduate students and faculty members. 
The undergraduate was left to sink or swim, 
often lost in the complex organizational 
structure of the large university library, Ac- 
tually, the undergraduate student was fre- 
quently better served by much smaller li- 


braries in liberal arts colleges, especially at 
the freshman-sophomore level. The trend is 
now being reversed. In 1949, Harvard open- 
ed its Lamont Library. Here in a separate 
building, with a carefully selected collection 
of about 95,000 volumes, undergraduates, 
free to go wherever they please, find prac- 
tically everything needed to meet thir re- 
quirements. The Harvard example is being 
emulated throughout the country with the 
establishment of, or projected plans for, 
undergraduate libraries in an _ increasing 
number of institutions. The latest is the 
University of Michigan, which opened its 
separate undergraduate library building in 
January, since when undergraduate reading 
on the Michigan campus has practically 
doubled. If this movement continues, we can 
anticipate that in the future undergraduates 
will cease to be second-class citizens in our 
large university libraries. 


Dr. Orne’s second major proposal is for 
a separate special collections building, for 
the maintenance and service of valuable and 
rare materials. This is at the opposite end 
of the scale from a standard undergraduate 
collection. Here are the manuscripts, rare 
books, and highly specialized subject col- 
lections primarily of interest and value to 
the scholar, the research worker, and the 
advanced student. For most university l- 
braries of the country, it would be difficult 
to justify a separate building for such a pur- 
pose. Harvard has done so in its Houghton 
Library, Michigan in its Clements Library, 
WCLA sin 1s Clark’ Dibrary, “and there“are 
other instances. The University of North 
Carolina unquestionably belongs among the 
exceptions. Consider, for example, the great 
Southern Historical Collection developed by 
J. G. de Roulac Hamilton and James Pat- 
ton, the tremendous collection of Caroliniana 
built up over the years under Mary Thorn- 
ton’s direction, with the generous support 
of John Sprunt Hill, the Hanes Collection 
on the history of the book, the Archibald 
Henderson collection on George Bernard 
Shaw, the Whitaker collections in English 
literature, and a number of others almost 
equally distinguished. A well designed build- 
ing to house these materials would become a 
mecca for scholars everywhere and one of the 



























facilities for their preservation and use. 


Other recommendations made by Dr. Orne | 
in his design for the future have similaz | 
met1it and should receive the most careful) 
and sympathetic consideration. The impact | 
of large student registrations will, of course, | 
affect libraries in other ways than space re- 
quirements, notably in the case of book) 
funds and staff. More copies of more books | 
must be provided to meet the needs of vastly 
increased enrollments. Likewise, augmented 
library staffs must be recruited to serve the 
students and expanded faculties. | 


The skeptic may suggest that the kind of) 
program I have been discussing aims too 
high, that it places too much emphasis on 
the library in relation to total university, 
needs. I doubt it. No well informed person | 
would question that the library should oc-| 
cupy a central place in an educational in-| 
stitution. This truism is accepted from the’ 
largest university to the smallest college. For| 
scholars and students in the humanities and! 
social sciences, libraries serve as basic labora-| 
tories. ‘hey are scarcely, if any, less essential | 
to the pure and applied sciences, The scien=| 
tist, like the humanist and social scientist, | 
requires records of previous investigations] 
and experiments to save him from dupli+| 
cation of effort and to provide a foundation 
for future progress. 


I know of no better way to judge the 
quality of a university than by looking at 
its library. There is no exception, I believe,| 
to this rule: if an institution’s library d 
weak, the institution itself is mediocre. As 
a corollary, if a university has a notabld! 
library, there is every probability that the} 
university itself is outstanding. The library 


holding a distinguished faculty and attracting 
top-notch graduate and professional students, 
Tt cannot be overstressed that such a library 


support of its Bends I am confident that 
will never happen. i | 
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Report of the Chairman of the Friends of the Library 


The membership in the Friends of the Library as of this date totals 513, a net increase 
of 41 over the figure reported last year, You may be interested in hearing the breakdown 
of this figure: Contributing members (those who pay $5.00) 332; Associate members 
(those who pay $10.00) 54; Sustaining members (those who pay $25.00) 51; Patron 
members (those who pay $100.00) 10; Life members (those who have given $1,000.00 
or books and journals of equivalent value) 66. 

It is my sad duty to report the loss by death of the following members during the 
year: Mrs. Mary R. Beard, Mr. Robert M. Hanes, Mrs. Frederic M. Hanes, Mr. Gray 
MacWhorter Bryan, Mr. Daniel H. Buchanan, Mrs. Mabel Wolfe Wheaton, and Mrs, 
Kay Dixon. 

It is a pleasant duty to extend to you greetings and best wishes from a number of our 
members who cannot be present tonight. Among them are Dr. Howard A. Patterson, A. 
Hamilton Wood, Charles Shaffer, Mr. Benjamin Powell, Miss Mathilde Parlett, Mrs. 
Irving M. Clark, T. M. Price, Mrs. Katherine L. Parker, Mrs. James K. Hall, Mrs. 

Tench Coxe, Governor Luther Hodges, Collier Cobb, Jr., F. Scott Elliott, Harold Line- 
berger, J. R. Peacock, Victor S. Bryant, Jonathan Daniels, Roger P. Marshall, Claude W. 
Rankin, McDaniel Lewis, A. G. Myers, Thomas C. Boushall, and R. Arthur Spaugh. 
On February 29 I sent to each of you a letter in which you were urged to miss no op- 
portunity to assist President Friday and Chancellor Aycock in their work of taking the 
University story to the people of North Carolina. As the sub-committees of the General 
Assembly are now considering the University’s request for restoration of budget recom- 
‘Mendations, we earnestly request that you lend support whenever and wherever possible. 
_ The growth of the University Library continues at the rate of between 35 and 40,000 
volumes per year. On June 30, 1958, the Collections had reached a new high level of 
935,014 volumes, It is projected that in 1960, the millionth book will be added to the 
|Library. This progress is due in no small part to the active interest and support of our 
organization—the Friends of the Library. 
Although they are included in the mimeographed list of selected gifts from Friends, 
1 should like to direct your attention to a few significant items: A faithful facsimile 
jedition of the great Bamberger Apokalypse presented in memory of Charles E. Rush by 
ia number of his friends and our friends; a superb collection of books and manuscripts 
from the Library of Henry Harrisse presented by his grandniece and grandnephew, Mrs. 
'Bartus Trew and Mr. Albert U. Walter; the establishment of a collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica sponsored and supported by the North Carolina Association of Jewish Men, which 
includes a goodly number of the members of the Friends of the Library’ a gift of 
$1,000.00 from your Vice-Chairman, Dannie N. Heineman of Greenwich, Connecticut; 
150 rare and valuable manuscripts dating between 1560 and 1780 relating to Colonial and 
Revolutionary history of the Carolinas from Preston Davie; 1,227 items for addition to 
the collection relating to George Bernard Shaw from Dr. Archibald Henderson; 173 maps 
of North Carolina from James N. B. Hill of Boston, to mention only a few. 
| GrorcE M. STEPHENs, Chairman 
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Report of the Secretary, Friends 
of the Library 


A year ago I spoke of some of my early 
impressions of the functions appertaining to 
the office of Secretary of your organization. 
It was already clear to me then that this 
is an honorary title, with the hard work al- 
located to a number of my devoted and inde- 
fatigable colleagues. For this | am most ap- 
preciative, since it leaves me more time and 
conserves such energies as I may be able to 
muster to carry out the immediate and urgent 
problems of our Library’s daily life. On the 
other hand, I did not quite realize then, as 
now I do, how much this title honors its 
bearer, in that he serves a most distinguished 
company of Friends. He is further honored, 
in sharing this rostrum with so distinguished 
a group of leaders of our state, and in being 
permitted to speak to you, however briefly, 
of matters which your very presence here 
warrants as close to your heart as to mine. 

Your Chairman and the Treasurer will 
provide you in written and oral form with 
the physical record of the Friends’ work of 
the past year. What neither of these es- 
teemed gentlemen can give you, however, is 
possibly the best reason for my standing here 
before you. Iwo other areas remain for ac- 
counting. 


The first of these has to do with the 
measure of a greater library and library serv- 
ice; this grows out of both physical and 
philosophic change in the Library you all 
know so well. In the course of the year the 
University Library has been moving steadily 
in directions established for long-range plan- 
ning at our meeting of a year ago. The two 
subject-divisions, Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences, have been established and now tried 
in operation sufficiently to prove their re- 
spective values. The establishment of an 
Undergraduate Library has been assured, fur- 
thered by two notable gifts, one of $3,000 
from J. Walter Lambeth and another of 
$5,000 from Alumni Annual Giving. The 
new Interlibrary Center has picked up the 
critical function of serving our resources 
with the North Carolina Union Catalog. 
We have broadened our manuscripts pro- 
gram to attain a broader scope of action fo1 
Dr. Patton and his staff. The Photographic 


Laboratory has just moved into more spacious 
quarters, vacating space which makes it pos- 
sible for us to double the capacity of our 
Rare Book Room. We have completely re- 
furnished one large reading area, and have 
plans for another this oncoming summer. 
Just in the past few months, experiments 
have been tried to enable more liberal ac- 
cess to undergraduate students while at the 
same time improving the physical equipment 
of the Graduate seminar study. 

All of these changes reflect in one or 
another sense the growth of a philosophy of 
library service carefully oriented toward pro- 
viding all segments of the University and 
State communities with the utmost that our 
resources permit. I have a very positive im- 
pression, which will presently be confirmed 
by cold statistics that this is the busiest 
year our Library has ever had. Whatever the 
cause, and we need not probe this now, | 
am sure you will be pleased to hear this 
brief report of our work. 


The second area to be accounted for is 
the understanding and devotion of our 
Friends to the ideals and purposes of this 
organization. We are not militant. We are 
not impatient. We are not aggressive. In 
serving this organization and working with 
its officers, it is a mark of distinction to fit 
in this pattern. No single group of Friends, 
however large, could command sufficient re- 
sources to care fully for such a massive 
enterprise as the University Library. Yet 
even the most self-effacing among our 
Friends is not without power to change our 
destiny. We do seek Friends; cultivate and 
cherish them; for no one knows when the 
right word, dropped at the right time, by 
the right person, will bring more to the 
Library than the entire previous record. This 
is a power of which I am constantly aware, 
of which each of you similarly is aware, 
and which will enable some one or ones of 
you some day to show what a Friend can 
do. My purpose here is to record my own 
conception of the Secretary’s role in serving 
this society. This title enables me to speak 
to you, to write to you, and to serve as your 
ear to the ground against the time when 
perhaps jointly we can accomplish an ob- 
jective which might otherwise be impossible. 









I should like to take one minute more 
to express publicly my great appreciation 
to the members of my staff whose efforis 
are largely responsible for the beauty and 
smoothness of the evening’s arrangements, to 
the devotion of the Officers of the Friends 
who give so generously of their time and 
strength, to our Administrative Officers one 
and all who grace our company, and to all 
of you present, for by your presence you 
give renewed assurance of the future growth 
of our Library. 

JERROLD Orne, Secretary 


Friends of the Library 


Any interested person may become a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Library. Student 
members pay $2.00 annually; contributing 
members, $5.00 annually; associate mem- 
bers, $10.00 annually; sustaining members, 
$25.00 annually; patron members, $100 an- 
nually. Life members give $1,000 in money 
or material of unusual value. The officers 
are: 

George M. Stephens, Chairman 

John Sprunt Hill, Honorary Chairman 

James G. Hanes, Vice-Chairman 

Dannie N. Heineman, Vice-Chairman 

J. Harold Lineberger, Vice-Chairman 

Jerrold Orne, Secretary 

Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Honorary Secre- 

tary 

W. P. Jacocks, Mem. Exec. Committee 

J. A. Branch, Treasurer 


The BOOKMARK is issued from time 
to time by the Library of the University of 
‘North Carolina at Chapel Hill for the 
Friends of the Library. Communications 
should be addressed to the Librarian, or to 
the Editor. Memberships and suggestions 
will be welcomed. 
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To be able to fill leisure intelligently is 
the last product of civilization. 
Bertrand Russell 


Of Books and Freedom 
By Edwin Gill 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
talk to The Friends of the Library here 
at the University of North Carolina, I am 
pleased to do so, because of the many 
courtesies that I have personally been shown 
by your staff. Over a period of many years, 
I have borrowed a lot of books from this 
Library, and Dr. Orne, I wish to assure 
you that all of them have been returned! 

I am also happy to speak to this group 
because I think you and I have one thing 
in common—a genuine love of literature 
and a firm belief in the importance of books 
and libraries. 

And now, being of the Methodist per- 
suasion, I would like to testify briefly to 
some of my own reading experiences. 

From earliest childhood, I have spent 
many happy hours exploring the wonderful 
world that is preserved between the covers 
of books. I owe a debt of gratitude to my 
parents, who loved to read and who filled 
our home in Laurinburg with books of all 
kinds. There were, of course, some ref- 
erence books and the classics, but also a 
goodly representation of current fiction. 
What I particularly liked about our 
library was the fact that it grew like Topsy. 
You would find Dickens, Scott, and Poe, 
alongside the latest mystery thrillers. You 
would not be surprised to see A Tale of 
Two Cities and Vanity Fair happily asso- 
ciated with The Man in Lower Ten by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart; or perhaps The 
Confessions of Rousseau keeping company 
with Lavendar and Old Lace by Myrtle 
Reed. It was this casual admixture of serious 
and light reading that made it such a pleas- 
ure to browse through our collection. 


With nostalgia I remember some old fav- 
orites, such as the thrilling novels of The 
War Between The States called Surry of 
Eagle’s-nest and Mohun by John Esten 
Cooke, and The Crisis and The Inside of 
the Cup by the American author, Winston 
Churchill. 

Through the years, our library grew be- 
cause new books were constantly being added, 
and, so far as I know, none were ever sold 
and only a few were intentionally given 


away. Our major losses were books that were 
lent to good friends who did not return 
them. But we did not feel too bad about 
this because we recognized that the failure 
to return them grew out of a basic love of 
literature. This we understood and respected. 

I would like to add that my parents 
never attempted to tell me or my brothers 
and sisters what we should read or what 
we should not read. We were free to follow 
eur own fancy. 

Aside from the reading that I did in 
school and the serious study that I have done 
incident to my job or profession, I have 
never been a very systematic reader. As a 
matter of fact, some of the most enjoyable 
and yet profitable reading that I have ever 
done has been motivated by whim or chance, 
rather than by any deliberate, consistent 
plan or program. 


I must confess that I do not relish read- 
ing books from a sense of duty; so when 
people tell me that I must read some volume 
that ranks high on the best-seller list, I 
often rebel and delay the reading of it. I 
may as well admit that my reluctance to 
follow the fashion of the moment in reading 
has caused me to miss some very excellent 
books. On the other hand, I am sure it has 
spared me the reading of some, the chief 
value of which was the colorful dust jacket 


with the publisher’s blurb. 


Frankly the greater part of my reading 
has been aimless—accidental, purely for 
pleasure; and yet when I look back over 
the years, this casual reading takes on some- 
thing of an interesting pattern; that is, one 
book leads to another, and so on through 
the years. As a result, I can trace the read- 
ing of twenty or twenty-five volumes over 
a period of as many years to the reading of 
one book which acted as a catalyst, setting 
off a chain reaction, sparking my interest, 
opening up a whole vista of reading, branch. 
ing off in many odd and unusual directions. 
Let me give you two examples. 

In 1928, because of idle curiosity, I pur- 
chased a small biography of Louis XVIII, 
King of France, by J. Lucas-Dubreton. It 
was not a serious book and was rather super- 
ficially written. What interested me was the 
period covered by the book. It dealt pri- 


marily with the Bourbon Restoration in 
France, beginning in 1814 and ending in 
1830. I was familiar with the French Revo- 
Iution and Napoleon, but the period known 
as the Restoration was quite new to me, and 
therefore intriguing. Since the reading of | 
this one book, I have purchased and read 
through the years at least thirty volumes deal- 
ing in one way or another with this period of | 
history—which incidentally tells of the first’ 


serious experiment in parliamentary govern- | 
ment on the Continent of Europe. In this) 
period, we see dramatized the eternal strug- | 
gle between liberty and authority. It is a) 
period fertile with new ideas. Such fascinat- | 


ing characters as Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, | 
Benjamin Constant, 


Restoration ended in 


1830, which was provoked, among other 


things, by the foolish efforts at SSE 


of |Charlesax, 
In 1922, quite by accident, I came upon 


a slender volume by James Harvey Robin- 
son called The Mind in the Making. It was: 


Stendahl, Dumas, and | 
Victor Hugo are but a few of the colorfui_ 
personages ‘that people the life of this period. 
It is of special interest to observe that the’ 
the Revolution of 
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an essay that pleaded for an intelligent ap-. 
proach to the problems of mankind, for: 
tolerance and understanding. It asked im-. 
portant questions such as these: How are we 
to rid ourselves of our fond prejudices? 


How are we to open our minds? 


In @ 


graphic way, it discussed the limitations and. 
the possibilities of the human species, re-: 
viewing, in a capsule, the whole history of. 


mankind. It dealt not only with man’s strug- 


gle to survive and to achieve, but with man’s 
inhumanity to man, which was portrayed 
against a backdrop of ignorance and super- 


stition. Perhaps it was not a great book, just. 
one of the popularizers of the 1920's; but 


| 


because of my limited knowledge of world 
history and its meaning, this small volume 
hit me with terrific impact, as a result of 


which I am sure I have read a whole library 


of books dealing with man, with history, 


and with philosophy. 


I mention these two examples of what I) 
call aimless reading because it has not only) 
brought joy and delight to me, but, I ain) 
sure, has contributed greatly to my edu- 





sation. Also it gives me pleasure to realize 
hat in reading chat I please when I please, 
[ am exercising one of the great privileges 
of living in a free society. 

I do not underestimate the need for re- 
juired reading in our public schools; but I 
nave the feeling that a love of literature 
s greatly enhanced when students are per- 
nitted, as far as feasible, a choice in subject 
natter; and I wish to commend the tendency 
n our public schools to give students a 
wide range in the selection of parallel read- 
ng. 

‘My friends, I like to think of libraries 
is arsenals containing ammunition to be used 
n the great battle for human freedom. The 
irst thing that a dictator does when he 
eeks to kill the spirit of liberty is to suppress 
he freedom to read, to print, and to pub- 
ish. The logical weapon of the dictator is 
ensorship, and his settled policy is the burn- 
ng of books with which he does not agree. 
n lands where there is no liberty, books 
te tolerated only for purposes of propa- 
anda, 

You may well say that all books are not 
‘ood, that all books are not on the side of 
iberty. Quite true. But even the publication 
f£ Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which was the 
ery essence of evil, served a good purpose 
ecause it laid bare, for all free men to see, 
he hatred, the malice, the falsehood, and 
he insane folly of Nazi philosophy. Its 
ublication beyond the borders of Germany 
elped to arouse the civilized world to the 
angers of dictatorship and _ totalitarianism. 


It is better, then, that our libraries be 
ree to stock their shelves with conflicting 
ewpoints, with varied opinions, with here- 
es of all kinds, for we believe with Jefter- 
n that truth is a sufficient answer to error 
id that in a democracy there should be 
free trade” in ideas. 


Anyone who thinks that books are unim- 
mttant should take a new look at history— 
some of the volumes that have had a 
emendous influence upon the thinking of 
ankind. For instance, there was The Praise 
' Folly, a small book written by Erasmus; 
was like a giant firecracker exploding un- 
tr the complacency of the Sixteenth Cen- 
fry. It poked fun at all established insti- 
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tutions, and, in some ways, paved the way for 
both the Reformation and the Counter Re- 
formation. We are all familiar with Machia- 
velli’s Prince, which although cynically dedi- 
cated to the idea of power without con- 
science, was one of the first works to turn 
an objective light on government, thus pre- 
paring the way for the whole field of politi- 
cal science. That fiery essay, Common Sense, 
by Thomas Paine helped to spark the Amer- 
ican Revolution; and that stately classic, The 
Federalist, by Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, 
lent stability to our young republic. So, you 
see, books can be dynamic and explosive, 
their influence extending through the cen- 
turies, helping to overthrow institutions and 
governments and to establish new ones. As 
a matter of fact, many men live today with 
faith and confidence under the influence of 
great books of which they have never heard. 


It is wonderful to live in a free country 
where debates are carried on, one book is- 
suing a challenge and another making reply. 
There is, for instance, The Organization 
Man by William H. Whyte, Jr., which deals 
with the threat to human personality posed 
by a great corporation. And then there is 
the reply of Crawford H. Greenewalt, who 
wrote The Uncommon Man for the purpose 
of showing that there could be freedom of 
personality within a large and successful busi- 
ness organization. In all the current debate 
relative to public education, we have literally 
a flood of interesting books attacking and 
defending our American system of education. 
There is, for instance, Education and Free- 
dom by Admiral Rickover, which is sharply 
critical of our public schools, and which ad- 
vocates radical changes in our curricula in 
order to compete with the threat of Soviet 
education. The challenge of the Admiral has 
been met by a whole chorus of books re- 
afirming our faith in the American system. 
Among these is Te American High School 
Today by James Bryant Conant, which, al- 
though critical of some phases of our public 
schools, champions the traditional American 
approach. 

I have said that in my reading I get more 
pleasure if I do not fee] that I am reading 
from a sense of duty. And yet I am bound 
to say that there are exceptions to this rule, 


and I would like tonight to refer to one 
book which is now very much in the news, 
and which I must admit to having read 
through a sense of duty. It is Dr. Zhivago 
by Boris Pasternak. And although some of 
you may not have read it, I am sure that 
there are none of you here who have not 
heard of it. I read the reviews of this novel 
when they first came out, and read with 
some interest the promotional literature put 
out by the publishers, but I stubbornly 
put off the actual reading of the book. I 
bought it and laid it away, knowing fuil 
well that some day I must face up to it. 
A scant two weeks ago, my conscience got 
the better of me. And, as I stand before 
you tonight—I have read Dr. Zhivago! 


I was prepared for the worst. I was pre- 
pared not to like this book. I had been 
told that the book was not great literature 
but that propaganda-wise it was a political 
boon to the Western world. 


{ opened the book, however, and pro- 
ceeded to read it through to its tragic end— 
all 519 pages of it. And now I wish to 
make a confession. I was amazed at its 
beauty. I found that it had a wonderful 
vitality, an epic strength born of despair. As 
it built up to an overwhelming emotional 
climax, I found myself saying: “Thank God 
that mankind can still produce men who can 
write vividly, with beauty and with courage, 
who can bring to pulsating life a whole 
tragic era and who, with nothing more po- 
tent than pen and paper, dare to challenge 
the might of one of the greatest aggrega- 
tions of naked power that the world has 
ever known!” How fragile Pasternak is and 
yet how indestructible is his spirit! I can 
understand that if you are looking purely 
for a story, purely for colorful incidents, 
purely for a plot that carries you along 
lightly and without effort, you will be dis- 
appointed. But, if you realize that this book 
tells of the persecution of a sensitive, cre- 
ative mind—the story of a brave man’s soul 
under torture and humiliation; if you can 
realize that the drama is played out here 
not upon a public stage but within the hu- 
man heart, then you will realize that you 
are reading one of the significant novels 
of our time. 





I will admit that there are parts of thi 
book that are hard to understand, but yor 
must remember that it was written by a poe 
under the threat of Communist censorshiz, 
and that again and again the author felt th! 
need to express himself in symbols and un 
parables, 

In this book, one senses the traditiona 
lightheartedness, the human warmth, th 
wonderful exuberance of the Russian peasant 
his natural joy in all nature and in all livin, 
things, his love of family, his persisten’ 
religious faith, his undying hope for happi 
ness—all of which are threatened with de 
struction by the all-powerful Communi: 
State. This panorama of Russian life unde 
Communist domination is viewed throug) 
the sensitive eyes of an intellectual, Di 
Zhivago, who, although conscious of impend| 
ing tragedy, makes a brave effort to be light 
hearted. Even as he laughs, he is chille! 
with fear; even in ecstasy, he is torture’ 
with pain. The value of this book is not onl 
in what Pasternak says but in what he leave 
out which you must, with understanding 
read between the lines. | 


In the long list of books that have don| 
service in the cause of freedom, there | 
none that deserves more honorable mentio| 
than Dr, Zhivago. 1t may or may not be } 
great novel, but of this I am certain, it | 
great literature. It is really a poem thi 
might be entitled “The Death of Freedom.) 


In the program of our libraries for th) 
acquisition of basic technical literature, w 
must not forget the importance also of stocl, 
ing our shelves wih books like Dr. Zhivag 
which, whether they are called novel) 
poems, essays, or sermons, are a wonderfl) 
challenge to the potential greatness of th) 
human spirit. 























Great libraries like the one here at Chape 
Hill are, of course, deeply concerned wit 
having available for scholars not only a) 
the basic classics, but also the mountain ¢ 
treatises that are now being written 0 
technical subjects that are absolutely esser 
tial to the functioning of a true universit’ 
The duty of acquiring all of the relevar 
books in the diverse fields of history, sciene 
philosophy, etc., becomes quite a heavy fir 
ancial problem. So it is important that they 


| 
| 


be ample provision made for a continuing 
basic, minimum program of acquisition. But, 
in addition, there is a great role to be played 
by friends of the Library, who can, here 
and there, add luster to your collection by 
the gift of rare volumes, or by the gift of 
collections of books in unusual and highly 


specialized fields, 


But as lovers of literature we are con- 
cerned not only with acquiring books for 
libraries, but with stimulating an interest in 
reading among our citizens generally. 


Here I would like to mention some of the 
current experiments being made in an effort 
to stimulate interest in good literature—ex- 
periments in presenting to the reading public 
a sample of literature through condensed 
versions and interpretations of history and 
of the classics. The ten volumes of Toyn- 
bee’s famous Study of History have been re- 
duced to a two volume abridgement; and 
‘Carl Sandburg has compressed the essence of 
‘his great work on Lincoln into one small 
volume. And I may say in passing, that if 
(Gibbon were alive today, he would probably 
‘bring out a small one volume edition of 
the Decline and Fall, Also, splendid anthol- 
spgies of prose have been published in recent 
wears, such as The Treasure Chest edited 
oxy J. Donald Adams, and The Practical 
Cogitator selected and arranged by Curtis 
jnd Greenslet. There is also a miraculous 
\‘distory of the World in Three Hundred 
ages by a Frenchman, René Sédillot; and 
Che Spirit of English History, an extremely 
rief and significant essay by A. L. Rowse. 
\bove all and perhaps most inspiring, is the 
tinging of the spirit of the classical world 
9 our own day by that great scholar, Edith 
Jamilton, in her two brilliant essays The 
rreck Way and The Roman Way. These 
re some of my favorites; I am sure each 
£ you here tonight can mention others of 
qual excellence. All of these small volumes 
ave the same purpose—that of interpreting 
jie essence of great literature to the reading 
ublic. 

I wish to refer to a phenomenon in the 
ublishing world known as the paper-back 
Vvolution. It may come as a shock to some 
— you who have purchased the great classics 
handsome and expensive editions to be 
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advised that the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, and such Classics 
as Canterbury Tales and The Confessions of 
St. Augustine are now available in paper- 
bound editions at ridiculously low prices. 
I have recently seen Emerson’s Essays, the 
writings of Aristotle, the poetry of Robert 
Frost, and, of course, the comedies and 
tragedies of William Shakespeare—all in 
handsomely printed paper-back editions, sell- 
ing for the price of your Sunday New York 
Limes, 


You may say that there are a lot of trivial 
books being offered, many of them quite 
unworthy, some of them cheap and tawdry. 
The answer to this, it seems to me, lies 
mainly in lifting the level of the taste of 
our people through education rather than 
through censorship. So, although at times we 
are indignant and frustrated when we see 
the cheap character of some publications, 
we must, in the great tradition of freedom 
that is ours, let the wheat and the tares 
grow together unto the harvest. 


Sometimes when we become discouraged 
at the superficial and trivial things that are 
being published, it is well to look on the 
brighter side. Let me cite a few of the really 
distinguished books that are currently being 
published. 

For instance, there are the brief but 
beautifully constructed historical novels of 
the one who calls herself Bryher. ‘Two of 
her recent achievements are: The Roman 
Wall, in which the last days of Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain are recreated with deft 
artistry and with an economy of words that 
suggest an etching, and The Fourteenth of 
October, which brings to life the England ot 
1066 with all the spare beauty and design of 
a colorful autumn leaf. These novelettes are 
calculated to spur the reader into further 
explorations of the historical periods in- 
volved. 

And then we have the historical novels 
of H. F. M. Prescott, Te Man on a Don- 
key and Son of Dust. ‘These books are writ- 
ten not only with great human warmth, col- 
or, and understanding, but with all of the 
integrity of the scholarly historian. — 

Some recent distinguished biographies are: 


Warwick the Kingmaker by Kendall, Naked 


to Mine Enemies: The Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey by Ferguson, and Elizabeth the 
Great by Jenkins. And I must add The Lion 
and the Throne: The Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke by Bowen. 

I would be negligent if I did not cite also 
that splendid book of the addresses and 
papers of Judge Learned Hand, which have 
been brought together under the title Z'he 
Spirit of Liberty. 

We can all be proud of the authors and 
the publishers responsible for such high 


standards. 


In discussing books and freedom, our mind 
comes to the greatest book of all, the Bible. 
All things considered, it has had a greater 
influence on mankind in our Western world 
than any other book, It has not only in- 
fluenced our thinking in regard to faith and 
morals, but it has stimulated the arts of 
sculpture, painting, music, and architecture; 
and above all, it has been woven into the 
texture of our literature. The average man 
who may know no other classic can quote 
from its text, and cherishes its truths in 
times of triumph and disaster. The Bible 
is free. It is a part of the common inheri- 
tance of our people. But this has not always 
been true. For centuries, the Bible was the 
peculiar property of an elite, the learned men 
of the Church. It was imprisoned in Latin 
and Greek. Not until the invention of print- 
ing and the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular did this priceless book become 
the property of the common man. That, my 
friends, continues to be the great challenge. 
How can the great and good books be made 
meaningful to the average man? How can 
the virtues of great literature become in- 
creasingly part and parcel of the lives of 
our people? All praise to libraries and to 
friends of libraries everywhere as we seek 
through all available means to promote among 
our people an appreciation and a love of 
literature. 


I have spoken, my friends, of reading for 
pleasure. It is, of course, an oversimplifica- 
tion for me to say that reading of this kind 
is purely aimless and accidental. It may be- 
gin because of chance or whim, but then, 
as our interest is quickened, inevitably there 
is some planning. Consciously or uncon- 



































sciously, we begin to look for those bool) 
that fall logically within the pattern of ou) 
new-found interest. So what begins as a hot’ 
by or a pastime takes on a serious aspec| 
bringing with it rich rewards and the deey) 
est of satisfactions. 


What I am trying to say to you here tc 
night might perhaps be summarized as fo) 
lows. Except for scholars and those who mus 
because of stern duty, wade through man 
heavy and dry tomes, searching for the pre 
verbial “needle” of truth, reading is mostl| 
for pleasure. And in the pursuit of our dé 
light in books, there is inevitably involved 
freedom of choice not only as to what w 
read, but as to how we read. Francis Baco 
said: “Some books are to be tasted, othe. 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewe, 
and digested.”? And it should not be assume 
that reading for pleasure is not also readin 
for profit. In fact, the two may actual] 
be a part of the same process, for the huma| 
mind absorbs and retains knowledge wit. 
greater ease and facility when it is charmec 
excited, and enthralled. 


Books, my friends, are summer rain an 
winter snow. They are the dogwood of tk 
spring and the crisp sere beauty of autum: 
Books are people with all their hopes an 
fears, their joys and sorrows. Books te! 
not only of deceit and treachery, but of th 
Faith, the Hope, and the Charity of mar 
kind. Books are also the human heart—thi 
last refuge and cloister of the human sou} 
Books live and breathe and have within thei 
a sort of circulation of the blood. They ai} 
saints and sinners. They are the hot, meat} 
robust talk of common men absorbed in tt | 
everyday banalities of life. They are also th] 
cool and lofty speech of philosophers. An| 
lastly, books are a part of freedom—a pa} 
of the spirit of liberty itself. I close wit! 
a thought from Emily Dickinson. | 








He ate and drank the precious words, | 
His spirit grew robust; , 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 
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Special Invitation 


The University plans to devote the Founders? Day period to thc 
Library’s greatest single acquisition to the present time, its Millio: 
Volume. You are cordially invited and urged to make your plans to 


join us on this happy occasion. 


Members of the Friends of the Library will be honored as ouests 
of the University at a special dinner meeting on October 11, 1960 
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6:30 P.M. in the Carolina Inn. The program will be a tribute to the 
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outstanding activities of some of our most active members and membez 








‘amilies. 


On October 12th, the President of Harvard University, Mr. Nathan 
M. Pusey, will give an address at the Memorial Hall, following the for- 


nal ceremony of presentation of the Millionth Volume to the Library. 


The Friends are also invited to hear the distinguished bookman, Pro- 
* e e ~ z. ye ay a, A 
essor Helmut Lehmann-Haupt, in the Wilson Library at 4:00 P.M. 


he same day. 


The Wilson Library will hold open house all through the afternoon 
£ October 12, with many displays honoring notable gifts of Library 


riends. 


Please let us know soon that we can count on your attendance for the 


nner meeting, so that we may make sure of seats for all. 


Report of the Chairman, Friends of the Library 





DisrINGUISHED SPEAKER, DIsTINGUISHED GUESTS 


President Friday, Mr. Davie, Mrs, Friday and Mr, Hanes 


Before beginning my report I should like to announce the receipt of messages of 
greetings and good will from a number of our members who cannot be present tonight 
Among them are Governor Hodges, Dean Godfrey, Eugene F. Hartley, Mrs. James K 
Hall, Mrs. H. F. Steddon, Mrs. Frank Parker, Mr. Ralph D. Williams, Mr. F. Sco@ 
Elliott, Miss Ida Curry, Mrs. W. H. Trentman, Dudley D. Carroll, R. Arthur Spaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Ery Kehaya, William Rand Kenan, and Mr. and Mrs, Richard Stockton. 


It is also my duty to report the loss by death of the following members during the 
year: Miss Beatrice Cobb, Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Sr., Mr. Edwin D. Fowler, Dr. 
Newton Harvey, Mr. Thomas Ruffin, Mrs. B. L. Ullman, Mr. William A. Whitaker. 


Membership in The Friends of the Library on this date totals 609. You may be 
interested in the breakdown by types of membership: Contributing (those who pay $5.08 
annually) 449; Associate members (annual dues $10.00) 33; Sustaining ($25 annually) 
39; Patron members ($100.) 9; Life members (Those who have given $1000. or book 


or journals of equivalent value) 79, 


Your Executive Committee met one time during the past year. At that meeting 
Friends Funds were allocated as follows: For the purchase of maps and atlases $350. Fol 
the aquisition of books and journals in the field of Radio, TV, and Motion Pictures $300: 
Books for the Undergraduate Library $1000. To be held in reserve for the purchase of 
private libraries, Special Collections, etc., $1000. | 






George M. Stephens, Chairma 


Report of the Secretary, 
Friends of the Library 


In appearing before you as Secretary of 
the Friends of the Library for the third 
time, I find myself far more able now than 
earlier to speak with assurance of the present 
state and future goals of our organization 
and the library. Let me say first of all, that 
neither our present status nor the future 
would be possible without the devotion of 
Our university and library colleagues. Foi 


this we can all be grateful. In particular, it 


warms my life and sharpens my determina- 
tion to resolve some of the difficult problems 
any organization like ours may face. Your 
presence here helps to assure our highest 
hopes. Certainly, I may speak for all of the 
distinguished company beside me at this table 
in thanking you for your participation. 

The typescript reports of the Chairman 
ind the ‘Treasurer have been sent out to give 
you in concrete form the best part of the 
record of our past year’s work. For me to 
epeat some of the outstanding gifts made 
o the library this year would only be re- 
iundant. Suffice it to say that we are finish- 
ng one of the best years of record to date. 
\ number of our prif@€ipal donors sit here 
imong you now while others can be here 
mly in spirit. We feel their presence all 
he more keenly that some have gone from 
IS. 

This year, perhaps, your secretary can be 
euséd if he does not dwell at length upon 
ie past year. There is so much near ahead 
or us now and our plans have moved stead- 
y on to such a point that we feel it most 
mportant to tell you at this time of the 
Ost singular event for the library shortly 
on us. Some time between now and Oc- 
iber 12, 1960, the University Library will 
quire its one millionth volume. To ceic- 
ate the occasion, the University has de- 
rmined that it will devote the October 12 
dunders Day celebration to this event. The 
niversity is planning a two-day series of 
etings which will be set off by an extra- 
dinary meeting of the Friends of the 
brary the evening of October 11 here in 
is same hall. The University will serve 
host for all members of the Friends and 
addition to sharing a pleasant dinner, we 















shall devote this meeting to recognition of 
the distinguished families who ae given 
so much of their means and time to the 
development of our library. Mr. James G. 
Hanes of Winston-Salem and his family 
have honored us by agreeing to give the 
library its one millionth volume, a distin- 
guished work which will be properly publi- 
cized on the occasion of the celebration. | 
hope you can all be with us then and for 
the day which follows full of other exciti ng 
events. On October 12, Mr. Nathan Puse y; 
the President of Harvard University, will 
give a public lecture on The Library in an 
Academic Community. His address will be 
followed by a buffet luncheon at the More- 
head Planetarium for invited guests, 
Throughout the afternoon of October 12, 
the University Library will hold open house 
and will offer a public lecture on rare books 
in the University Library by a distinguished 
rare book man. These are the gencral out- 
lines of a series of events which should go 
far to make all of our hearts glad and enable 
us to renew many old acquaintances. Please 
mark your calendar for the two days as soon 
as you can, and try to be with us. To be 
sure, we will publish a series of books and 
pamphlets around the occasion and you will 
receive them all in any case. Your presence, 
however, will do us great honor and it seems 
likely that the occasion will be one to re- 
member, at least until we reach two million 
or five million. 


I should like to take this occasion to point 
briefly to only a few of the special events 
of the past year which will interest you. 
The Hanes Foundation has generously re- 
newed its interest in the Hanes Collection 
of Incunabula with a gift of $5,000. for ad- 
ditions to the collection. A number have al- 
ready been selected and others are in view. 
A notable collection on fire insurance was 
added to the University Library as a gift 
from the family of William P. D. Bush. The 
Alumni Annual Giving Fund initially gave 
the library $5,000. toward the improvement 
of its Photographic Lab. As the year prog- 
ressed, an additional $10,000. was made 
available for the additions to the research 
collections of the University Library. Mr. 
Author Page sent long files of the Journals 


edited by his distinguished father, Walter 
Hines Page, together with a $1,000. bond. 
Only a few days ago, we received $2,500. 
for addition to the Dannie Heineman Fund 
together with the expression of Mr. Heine- 
man’s regret that he could not be with you 
tonight. These are only some of the major 
contributions towards the growth ‘of the h- 
brary during the past year. Hardly a day 
passes when someone does not remember tne 
library in a tangible way. This 1s evidence 
of a most concrete character and such a con- 
tinuing and certain reward in advance for 
work to be done that your secretary can do 
no more than thank you one and all for both 
benefactions and your kind attention. With 
your good will and good health, I will hope 
to serve you in this capacity for a long time 
to come. 

Jerrold Orne, Secretary 


( Dane 
\ Sse 


Annual Meeting 


The UNC Friends of the Library met on 
Thursday evening, April 21, 1960 at 6:30 
p.m, After a beautifully arranged and de- 
licious dinner, Mr. George Stephens, Chair- 
man, opened the meeting with a few words 
of welcome, recognized special guests, and 
called for the secretary’s report. 

Dr. Jerrold Orne, Secretary, gave a re- 
port of the year’s activities and told of some 
special planned activities for the coming year. 

Mr. Stephens gave the Chairman’s report 
next. Mimeographed copies of the Treas- 
urer’s report were distributed prior to the 
beginning of the dinner. 

Mr. Wesley Wallace reported for the 
Nominating Committee. ‘he nominated slate 
was elected and two new life members were 


added. 


The Speaker 


From the first days of permanent settle- 
ments in America, private individuals lke 
our speaker this evening have been an es- 
sential part of the scholarly and intellectual 
apparatus of the nation. Libraries, the heart 
of scholarship and the heart of universities, 
have necessarily depended on the awareness 


by private collectors of the public signifi- 
cance of what they do. Early libraries were 
founded on personal collections, and today 
the important social function of bringing 
together rare and remote volumes into or- 
derly collections, and making them available 
for general use, continues to be performed 
in important measure by private individuals | 
working on their own initiative. 

Every great library is dependent on a band | 
of friends who combine generosity with an _ 
instinct for scholarly ferreting. More thaa— 
one sits in this hall tonight, and Mr. Preston | 
Davie is one of our most faithful and most | 
cherished. Together these presons make up 
as real a part of the University as those of | 
us who in more conventional ways use the 
books and make them available for others 
to do so. 


For more than thirty years Mr. Davie has 
contributed to the University of North Car- 
olina and been a devoted member of our 
University community. One wonders at first 
glance why Mr. Davie, born and reared in- 
Kentucky, educated as an undergraduate and 
in law at Harvard, a successful lawyer and 
businessman in New York, with war service 
in Washington and abroad, should have 
chosen North Carolina and this University. 
as a place of public service. It is to be as- 
sumed that Mr. Louis Round Wilson and 
his successors have kept him informed of, 
the opportunities that would be his for the, 
asking, but we can take the lberty of as 
suming that something else was also involved. | 





Kinsmen of Mr. Davie played a significant 
part in the early history of this region, of 
this state, and indeed of this University 
William R. Davie was among them—and tt 
may be fair to say Mr. Davie’s sense of 
history and historical continuity has given: 
him a proper sense of identity with this 
place and what we try to do here. | 

Mr. Davie’s friendship for the Univer-| 
sity and participation im it have been no 
ordinary matter. His gifts, and the manne: 
in which he has made them, reflect the per 
sonal knowledge of a perceptive student f) 
history and of a serious respecter of books 
They display discrimination and taste and a 
sense of the significant, and add immeasur 
ably to the value and elegance of our Library 















It is a great pleasure to welcome, and te 
present, our friend and associate in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Mr. Preston Da- 
vie. . 

Alexander Heard, 
Dean of the Graduate School 


(Note: Mr. Davie’s talk was informal 
and personal; only extracts are given 
here in keeping with the nature of its 
presentation. ) 





























“I inherited from my father the love of 
books and I am glad to say it has passed 
to my daughter. You can get a glimpse into 
the greatest minds in the world by reading 
books. 

I started in collecting books on history. 
‘There were always three questions foremost 
in my mind: (1) Where did we come from, 
(2) Where are we, and (3) Where are we 
going? I got interested in America, in its 
first years. And, since the early years led to 
the Carolinas, I got interested in the history 
of the Carolinas. As you know, I spent some 
time in that famous institution of learning 
at Boston, Harvard. There, I learned ail 
about the pilgrim fathers, but did not satis- 
fy my curiosity about southern history. 


There were two branches of the Davie 
Family. Governor Davie’s branch came to 
North Carolina about 1864. My father’s 
family had settled north of here and moved 
on to North Carolina a little later. In pur- 
uing my interest in the history of the Caro- 
inas, I soon realized that of all the thirteen 
colonies that went into the original United 
States, the Carolinas were the least publi- 
sized so far as the early origins and colonial 
seriod were concerned. So, I began to dig up 
ili the books I could find about the early 
ustory of North and South Carolina and i 
found a lot of fascinating things. When I 
rst began to collect, there was very little 
ritten on it. It dawned on me that the 
mswer to why the northern colonies were 
ublicized so much more than the southern 
as because they had the first printing press. 
hey got their version in first. Almost every 
hool child is familiar with the ‘May- 
ower,” “Plymouth Rock”, and “the shot 





fired around the world” at the Battle of 
Concord. But the Carolina heroes of the 
Battle of Kings Mountain were the ones 
who broke the back of the British in the 
American Revolution and put Lord Corn- 
wallis on the run, a development which won 
for America its freedom and independence: 
from British rule. The dramatic story of 
seven Lord Proprietors of North Carolina, 
their fight to hold the throne and put back 
the restoration was a much more interesting 
story than the landing of the pilgrims. 


In my collecting, I picked up a few sta- 
tistics which were interesting to me and 
inight prove interesting to you also. At the 
time of the first census, 1790, North Caro- 


lina had a larger population than either New 
York or Massachusetts. The 1790 Census 
gives the following population figures: New 


York, 340,120; Massachusetts, 378,787; 
North Carolina, 393,751. Scholastically, I 
compared Yale, Princeton, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Yale was founded 
in 1701 and had a Fall 1958 enrollment of 
4,086. Princeton was founded in 1746 and 
had a Fall 1958 enroilment of 3,600. The 
University of North Carolina was founded 
in 1795 and had a Fall enrollment of 1735 13: 
When it comes to libraries, the University 
of North Carolina Library ranks well, too. 
Harvard, which is the oldest and probably 
has the best all-round collection of books, 
has over six million volumes, Yale has over 
four million. The University of North Car- 
olina will reach the one million volume mark 
this coming fall. However, through such 
donors as the Sprunt Hills and the Cottens 
and through the efforts of Dr. Louis Round 
Wilson, who has done so much to build up 
this library, the North Carolina Collection 
and the Southern Historical Collection rank 
tops in the special collections field. 


Another interesting item which I ran 
across in New York and secured for my 
collection was a manuscript dated December 
6, 1780 of William Smallwood (General in 
the Revolution) to General Greene giving an 
account of Lt. Col. William Washington’s 
famous “Quaker Gun” Battle. Having no 


artillery, he mounted a pine log, and holding 


out the appearance of an attack with field 
pieces, carried his point by sending in a 

: S 
flag and demanding an immediate surrender. 


Was 
How Donors and Collectors 


Contribute to a Library’s 
Distinction 


. philanthropists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries might be com- 
pared with the Medici, men lke Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, for they too 
have been patrons whose fame rests, not 
upon their business or financial success, 
but upon cultural benefits which they 
have conferred upon the public. 


—Louis B. Wright 


Even a most casual review of the growth 
of the University of North Carolina Library 
from its First Book to the advent of the 
One Millionth Volume makes it abundantly 
clear that the part played by the State in 
founding and supporting the University has 
been and will remain fundamental i the 
development of the Library. Sustained ap- 
propriations by the State, and they alone, 
can supply the basic publications and other 
forms of material that are a normal part of 
building a modern library. Without them 
such a library is impossible. 

Time has also made it clear that the Unti- 
versity administration plays a significant part. 
It, with the aid of the Librarian and the 
Faculty, formulates the over-all plans and 
translates them into library buildings and 
materials and essential personnel. 


Beyond this, however, there is another and 
tremendously important role played in library 
building. It is the role played by donors 
and collectors. Fortunately for the advance- 
ment of learning, from time immemorial 
there have been individuals who devoted 
their lives to the collection of materials which 
they have given to libraries. Others have 
spent their days collecting and through pur- 
chase by donors the collections they have 
painstakingly and informedly assembled have 
been presented to libraries. A variant of this 
procedure has been the giving of funds for 
immediate use or for endowment to be used 
by the Library to maintain a constant watch 


for collections offered for sale or for items | 
that will give richness and distinction to the | 
iibrary fortunate enough to acquire them. 


Numerous libraries have been brought into | 
being or have acquired distinction in these | 
ways. The great Bodleian Library of Oxford | 
University owes in large measure its com- | 
manding position of comprehensiveness in the | 
fields of literature and history to the de- | 
votion of Thomas Bodley’s time and funds } 
to the assembling of materials and placing the | 
library on a sound financial basis. 


Every section of America has profited from : 
such benefactors. The Huntington Library | 
of San Marino, California, the Newberry | 
Library of Chicago, and the Folger Library } 
of Washington, all in the fields of literature | 
and history, have brought to the United | 
States materials that otherwise a scholar couid | 
consult only in libraries abroad. The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 1t } 
Stanford University embraces materials grow- } 
ing out of World Wars I and II assembled } 
continuously by Herbert Hoover from all} 
parts of the world since his services as Food | 
Administrator during World War I. 


Collections of rare distinction have come} 
ito being in the same way. Built up by} 
painstaking farsighted individuals, they have | 
been procured by libraries in different parts | 
of the country through gift or purchase, and} 
draw scholars from far and near. The Dante} 
and Scandinavian Collections at Cornell, the | 
Wrenn Collection of Literature at Texas, the} 
Draper Collection of American History at} 
Wisconsin, the Chapin Collection of Ameri- 
can and English Literature and Incunabula} 
at Williams College, the Wesleyana Collec- 
tion at Emory, the McGregor Collection 01. 
Americana at Virginia—these, to mention} 
only a few examples—are known throughout} 
the country and add tremendously to the} 
reputation of the institutions which possess | 
them. 


















The peculiar function of the special col-| 
lection may go unrecognized by an even! 
well informed individual. He may scoff at! 
the idea that they can have special signifi- 
cance. But the scholar is aware of their very 
great value. By consulting them he finds the 
materials in one place that he may fail to} 
find even in libraries of several millions of, 

| 





volumes. They contain items that can be 
found, if found at all, at very few places. 

Rare books and the rare materials in such 
collections likewise serve the same purpose. 
A university library can scarcely afford to 
secure them out of its always limited funds. 
It must provide adequate fundamental ma- 
terials for courses and classes. This often 
means it must limit its purchases to current 
editions and facsimiles rather than first edi- 
tions and originals which, in some way, bring 
the student into rapport with the author, the 
creator, in the setting and at the moment 
that he brought the publication into being. 
One donor of such materials has expressed 
the hope that a student brought into intimate 
contact with the source of his cultural herxi- 
tage may carry away from his educational 
experience a richer comprehension of the 
depth and complexity of the world of which 
he is a part. A single contact with a Baby- 
Jonian tablet, an ancient Greek manuscript, 
or an incunabulum, may cause a whole for- 
mer civilization to flash before the mind of 
a student hitherto uninspired. Without such 
collections and materials a library may be 
good, but it cannot be great. They are re- 
quired to give it depth, completeness, and 
distinction. 


William A. Whitaker 

Ia aeletier dated February 1, 1947, Mr. 
William A. Whitaker wrote, “Do you hap- 
pen to have among your rarities any of tie 
Folios of William Shakespeare?” Our re- 
sponse was in the negative. Within a few 
days another communication from Mr. Whi- 
taker was received in which he described 
beautifully the procedures of a Parke-Bernet 
auction sale and stated: ““When the bidding 
was all over, I had become the owner of a 
Second Folio, and a life’s ambition had been 
gratified. However, I had no sooner acquired 
this treasure when I realized that it should 
never be hoarded, and kept hidden in a vault 
where few eyes could see it, but rather it 
should rest where its presence might bring 
continuous joy to scholars and book-lovers. 
There was for me, then, only one choice 
as to its proper resting place, and that was 
a dear old southern campus about which still 
clmg some of the fondest memories of my 
youth. For there, in the peaceful atmosphere 








of Chapel Hill, the long wandering and 
changes of ownership of this great book 
would come to an end.” This statement re- 
flects the deep and abiding love for Alma 
Mater as well as the unselfishness and gen- 
crous spirit of one of the most faithful 
friends of the Library. 

The Second Folio was followed by a beau- 
tiful copy of the Third in its original bind- 
ing, contained in a full morocco slip case. 
This volume has a double-barreled signifi- 
cance in that at one time it belonged to 
William Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, having 
his signature on the title-page. A little later 
a fine copy of the Fourth Folio arrived along 
with a promise from the donor that he would 
make it possible for the Library to obtain 
a copy of the rare First Folio. According to 
the provisions of his will, this promise has 
been kept. 

Next, Mr. Whitaker began to share with 
the Library his collection relating to Samucl 
Johnson, James Boswell and their Friends. 
Every day or so a package, wrapped by his 
own hands, arrived along with interesting 
descriptive notes which revealed the fact 
that this discerning collector read and studied 
his books, Among the many rarities and first 
editions in this Collection are several print- 
ings of Boswell’s Life of Johnson and the 
Malahide papers, to mention only a few. 


Even as the Boswell-Johnson materials 
came in, a Third Collection was being es- 
tablished. It is known as The Whitaker Col- 
lection of Charles Dickens, First Editions 
and Other Dickensiana, and now contains 
practically all of the Dickens novels in parts 
as originally issued, many biographical and 
critical essays as well as I'he Works of Charles 
Dickens in 60 volumes, printed in London 
by Chapman and Hall in 1881-82 and hand- 
somely bound by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. 
This edition is extra illustrated, and is Set 
Number 1 of an edition of ten sets, which 
at one time was owned by Alfred ‘Tennyson 
Dickens, a son of Charles. 

Other special collections established by Mr. 
Whitaker include THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, COS- 
TUN Ea PEAS: SINeICOLO Rw 
GROLIEREGLUB Lis Bi OF-ONE-HUN: 
DRED BOOKS FAMOUS IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE and a Collection Relating 
to William Makepeace Thackeray. In addi- 
tion, he has presented over the years hun- 
dreds of volumes of general literature, many 
in exceptionally fine bindings Fach book 
bears a plate with the Potente inscription: 
“Presented by William A. Whitaker, Class 
of 1904, Friend of the Library.” 

For his many great benefactions and for 
the generous provision for the further de- 
velopment of his special collections and rare 
books in general we bless the name and mem- 


ory of William Asbury Whitaker. 


Henry Harrisse 

The Harrisse Collection was given to the 
University Library in 1959 by Mrs. Bartus 
‘Trew, of New York, and her brother, Mr. 
Albert Ulman Walter, of Baltimore, in mem- 
ory of their great-uncle, Henry Harrisse. 

Hieany Elarrisses 13 2951 91053 
France, was an eminent bibliographer and 
historian. He came to America in the 1840's, 
taught school for several years in South Car- 


r 


native ol 


olina, and was an instructor in French at 
the University of North Carolina from 1853 
to 1856. He studied law at the University 
while holding his instructorship. Harrisse 
practiced law in Chicago for two years and 
in New York 1859 to 1870, when 
ne returned to France. While living in New 
York Harrisse came to know the lawyer and 
book collector, Samuel L. M. Barlow, who 
interested him in the period of discovery 
and exploration as a field of investigation. 
This early period of American history be- 
came his major interest for the remainder 
of his life. His total literary production 
numbered ninety-four books, pamphlets, and 
articles, most of which related to Columbus 
and the period of exploration, In recognition 
of his work in this field the French govern- 
ment made him a member of the 
of Honor. 

The Harrisse Collection consists of 228 
manuscripts, 81 books and pamphlets, and 
three albums of photographs. Among the 
manuscripts are letters from Harrisse to his 
family and friends; letters from historians 
John Boyd Thatcher, Edward G. Bourne, 
and Benjamin F. Stevens, and librarian Wii- 
perforce Eames; letters from Cornélie Re- 
wife of Ernest Renan; wills and di- 


from 


Legion 


nan, 


plomas; and manuscripts of his translations | 
into English of the works of Déscartes which } 
were made while he was an instructor at the | 
University of North Carolina. The letters | 
throw much light on Harrisse’s work as a | 


critical historian. 


The books in the 


Bacheson 


of which are first editions. 
Sand works is inscribed: 


ment George Sand has written “C’est vrai.” 


Another interesting manuscript note by Har- | 
risse, dated June 8, 1875, is found im a first | 
edition of Le Marquis de Villemer, Harrisse | 
relates a conversation with George Sand con- | 
cerning the great success which this play had 


on its first performance. Among Sand’s works 
in the collection is a first edition of Ux 
Hiver & Majorque (1842), the novel in 
which Chopin figures so largely. In this boox 
Harrisse has written that it was Solange, the 
daughter of George Sand, who was the cause 


of the break in the friendship between 


Chopin and Sand. 
The collection contains several titles by 
Henry Harrisse, including his personal copy 


of Christophe Colomb, two volumes (1884) 5 
The Discovery of North America by John 


Cabot (1897); and a limited 
Japan paper of L’Abdé Prevost (1896) preg 


sented: ‘Pour ma petite-niéce, Miss Clémen- 


tine H. Walter” (Mrs. Bartus Trew). 


Other titles in the Harrisse collection are 


Port Royal, six volumes (1867), by C. Al 
Sainte-Beuve; Histoire du Peuple d@ Israel, 


five volumes (1887-93), by Ernest Renan; 
and Caliban, Suite de la Tempéte (1878), 


by Ernest Rarer These works were all in- 
scribed by the author to Harrisse; some have 
letters laid in. 


William P. Jacocks 

For more than fifty years Dr. Wilham 
P. Jacocks has been one of the Library¢ 
most loyal and faithful friends. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, class 
of 1904, Dr. Jacocks was a leading membet 
of the football and track teams. After reg 
ceiving medical training at the University of 


edition ou 


Harrisse Collection in- | 
clude thirty-one titles by George Sand, most 
the 
“A mon ami Henry | 
Harrisse.”’ On the fly-leaf of Rose et Blanche | 
(1831) Harrisse has written that this was | 
Sand’s first book and was written in collabora- | 
tion with Jules Sandeau. Beneath this state- | 








Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins University 
he was for many years Director for Ceylon 
of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Regional Direc- 
tor for Ceylon and India. After his retire- 
ment he came back to live in Chapel Hill. 


Among the hundreds of gifts to the Li- 
brary note should be made to the magunifi- 
cent set of Caresby’s Natural History of 
Carolina; a fine copy of Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon printed in Westminster by Wyn- 
fyo de Worde in 1495, the Library’s first 
English Incunabulum; a seventeenth century 
jade book-rest; an eighteenth century il- 
Juminated manuscript of the Holy Koran; 
a handsome rosewood desk and chair; several 
groups of exquisite ivory carvings illustrative 
fe the arts and crafts in Travancore, India; 
Ceylon palm leaf books; first editions of the 
works of O. Henry; materials by and about 
| Thomas Wolfe; his own private library on 
| Public Health and Medicine; a complete 
set of the Heritage Club books; continuing 
| additions to Limited Editions Club publica- 
| tions; a series of thirty-six beautiful origi- 
nal water color drawings of Chinese em- 
Merors, Prime Ministers, Governors, etc. 
























Dr. Jacocks has established and continues 
}to develop several special collections in the 
Library. Of particular significance is his col- 
lection of etchings, lithographs and wood 
engravings. From a modest beginning in 
11935, Dr. Jacocks has added a substantial 
mumber of prints each year until the col- 
jlection now contains works by every impor- 
jtant print-maker in America for the past 
) thirty years. From the well-known trium- 
| virate of Grant Wood, Thomas Benton and 
} John Stuart Curry to the artists gaining rec- 
| ognition today, the Jacocks collection pre- 
Isents a fine panorama of the art of black- 
land-white in America and some say that 
fexcept perhaps for the Library of Congress, 
jit is one of the most complete collections of 
lits kind in existence. 

| As the collection grew, Dr. Jacocks real- 
Jized that he wished to expand its scope 
Pnd he added fine examples by Whistler, 
Brockhurst, Seymour Hayden, as well as the 
orks of other famous artists including Rem- 
@randt, Diirer, Daumier and Goya. Now 
upported by superb examples of earlier Eng- 


lish and Continental masters, the collection 
presents an. unusual opportunity for exhi- 
bition and study in this field. 


Another Jacocks Collection relates to ath- 
letes. Its purpose is to record the past, to 
strengthen current study and training, to 
stimulate student interest and pride and to 
increase the realization that there are impor- 
tant intellectual processes in athletics and 
physical education. 

A third Jacocks Collection specializes im 
“Maps and Prints Relating to The South” 
and to North Carolina in particular. Among 
his many gifts in this area are found maps 
by many of the most famous map makers 
such as Mercator-Hondius (1633), Janzoon 
(1654), Fry and Jefferson (1692), Wytfliet 
(1607),  Malte-Brun (1828), Purcell 
(1792), Basset (1676), Moll (1701), Mou- 
ZO0eee 77 5)\5) = bowen eGi752hue 3 banner 
(1823), Sanson (early, no date), and scores 
of others. 


Many delightful prints add life and vigor 
to historic events and places in North Caro- 
lingwanad they Souths As examples: there sea 
woodcut entitled “A view of a water spout 
secueauytie cutrance or 1Caper Meare Rivers 
1818; “The Battlefield of Roanoke Island,” 
1862; “Sketch of vicinity of Fort Fisher, 
1865; “Plan and Sections of Fort Fisher,” 
1865; ‘The Battle Between The Monitor 
and Ihe Merrimac,’ undated; “The Last 
Meeting Between General Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson”; ““Ihe Campus of University 
of North Carolina in 1907.” 

These many gifts from Dr. Jacocks to the 
Library are a particularly happy blend of 
personal sentiment, University tradition and 
the genuine enrichment of Library holdings. 


Archibald Henderson 

Dr. Archibald Henderson, member of the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina 
for half a century, mathematician, historian, 
drama critic, in 1948 made his initial gift 
of Shaw materials to the University Library. 
Since that time he has annually added to the 
collection. At present it numbers more than 
2,100 books and pamphlets and_ several 
thousand periodicals, manuscripts, 
programs, broadsides, photographs, cartoons, 


phonograph recordings of Shaw’s plays and 


playbilis, 


speeches, film strips, posters, portraits, and 
magazine and newspaper clippings. 


Dr. Henderson has been an ardent Shaw 
collector for more than fifty years. As the 
official biographer of Shaw he has written 
three major books on the great dramatist: 
George Bernard Shaw, His Life and Works 
(1911); Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet 
(1932); and George Bernard Shaw: Man 
of the Century (1956). In addition he has 
published many articles on Shaw and _ his 
times. 

The collection includes first editions of 
all of the plays, novels, and essays of Bernard 
Shaw. Many of these are signed and in- 
scribed by the author to Dr. Henderson. It 
also includes the very rare proof copies and 
rehearsal copies of a majority of Shaw’s 
plays, which were printed in very limited 
editions. The collection contains almost all 
of the subsequent editions of Shaw’s writ- 
ings through the popular Penguin Series as 
well as translations into many foreign lan- 
guages. In this collection the student is able 
to follow a Shaw title through its various 
revisions and republications. 


Among the titles inscribed by Shaw is the 
essay On Going to Church, published by 
Elbert Hubbard in several formats. It con- 
tains the following note by Shaw: “Another 
copy of this miserable bowdlerization. ‘Take 
it away.” In a beautifully printed and 1l- 
lustrated folio edition of Saint Joan, Shaw 
“Dear Archibald Henderson: ‘This 
is a handsome object; but it 1s too big for 
a book: its size makes it unreadable. . . 
Still, bless you, worth having. G. Bernard 
Shaw.” The play Ix Good King Charles's 
Golden Days, with Isaac Newton as its hero, 
has this delightful inscription: “Dear Archi- 
bald Henderson: Don’t be scandalized by 
my mathematics. My monstrously erroneous 
figures are corrected by a very eminent as- 
tronomer. G. Bernard Shaw.” 


wrote: 


A few of the outstanding rarities are The 
Six of Calais: a Medieval War Story (1934), 
two different issues each limited to two 
copies; first proof copy of the Prologue to 
Fanny’s First Play, written in 1916 as an 
alternative to the original but never used; 
a rehearsal copy of Farfetched Fables 
(1948), next to the last play by Shaw, 


limited to forty-eight copies; the travesty) 
on melodrama, Passion, Poison, and Petri-y 
faction; or, the Fatal Gazogene (1905), a) 
pirated edition of only thirty copies; the} 
very rare first edition of Shaw’s first novel, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession (1886); and one 


of two known copies of the last and rarest 



















pone 


of Shaw’s published works, Why She Would| 
Not (1950). 

In addition to Shaw’s own writings, the} 
collection contains a wealth of material about) 
him and his times. All of the full length! 
biographies and bibliographies, as well at} 
hundreds of critical articles and essays inj 
books and periodicals, are here represented, 
The first public notice of Shaw in print ap 
pears in a very scarce pamphlet entitled Al 
Night With a Nihilist, by W. Earl Hodgsor) 
(1886). Shaw is here referred to as “Mj 
Bo Se The snihilistaotesthem rte wa 
Sergius Stepniak. Among the early critical 
writings on Shaw are “George Bernar«| 
Shaw,” by Clarence Rook in the Chap-Book 
(November 1, 1896), and George Bernare 
Shaw, His Plays, by H. L. Mencken (1905), 
Many of the works by and about Shaw’) 
friends and contemporaries such as lak G 
Wells, Samuel Butler, T. E. Lawrence, Sid! 
ney and Beatrice Webb, Mrs. Patrick Camp) 
bell, Frank Harris, and Ellen Terry ar} 
found in the collection. Students of Bernar! 
Shaw, his work, and his period have foun! 
and will continue to find the collection ail 
invaluable source for research. | 


i 
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Josephus Daniels Family | 

The Library in general and the Souther | 
Historical Collection in particular have bee! 
the recipients of many valuable books an 
papers from the family of the late Joseph 
Daniels of Raleigh. These include: 
The library of Josephus Daniels, 1862 
1948, North Carolina editor, Secretary ¢| 
the Navy, 1913-1921, and ambassador 1 
Mexico, 1933-1941, which was presente! 
to the University Library by his four sons— 
Josephus Daniels, Jr., Dr. Worth B. Daniel 
jonathan Worth Daniels, and Frank A. Darl 
iels—in memory of their father. The gi 
comprises two divisions—The Josephus Dai 
iels Collection of Books Relating to Mexic 
604 volumes, and general materials of li 
erary and historical interest, 3,494 volume 


ae 





The collection relating to Mexico con- 
tains current books on art, literature, travel, 
and description, as well as early titles of his- 
torical significance. It includes such interest- 
ing titles as a handsomely bound volume in 
honor of the fourth centenary of the ap- 
paritions of Our Lady of Guadalupe, pre- 
sented to Josephus Daniels by the Arch- 
pishop of Mexico; a six volume set contain- 
ing photographs of the historic churches and 
cathedrals of Mexico; Cronica de la Real 
y Pontificia Universidad de Mexico, by Cris- 
fobal Bernardo de la Plaza y Jaen, two 
volumes (1931), a paleographic edition of 
the seventeenth century original; a copy of 
Me Codice Szerra (1933), containing fac- 
smiles of the manuscript and colored plates; 
and. the Notes om Mexico (1825) by the 


American ambassador, Joel Poinsett. 


Wiiies general materials from the library 
of Josephus Daniels consist chiefly of books 
relating to naval history, sea power, World 
Wars I and II, diplomatic history, the South, 
md biographies of Americans prominent in 
public life for the past fifty years. This 
collection includes the portfolio of official 
talian maps from the First World War; the 
wo volumes of Drawings by Muirhead Bone 
ntitled The Western Front; History of the 
ndian Tribes of North America, three vol- 
mes (1938) by McKenney and Hall, il- 
ustrated with 120 tinted portraits of Indian 
lhieftains; a limited edition of The Dwell- 
zg Houses of Charleston, South Carolina, 
We ice R> Huger Smith and D. E. Huger 
Mea (1917); and a first edition of one 
j£ Edith Wharton’s early books, The Descent 
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Following the death of Mr. Daniels in 


1948 his intensive files of correspondence 


fOngress with the stipulation that any ma- 
Werials relating primarily to Mrs. Daniels’ 
Vorth and Bagley connections should be re- 
itoved and sent to the Southern Historical 
lollection at the University of North Caro- 
Ina. These instructions were carried out by 
te Library of Congress which in due course 


ansferred to the Southern Historical Col- 


— 
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lection two groups of papers now designated 
as the Papers of Jonathan Worth and the 
Bagley Family Papers. 

The first of these, consisting of approxi- 
mately 500 items, covers the period 1828- 
1899 and contains correspondence relating 
to Jonathan Worth’s political interests and 
activities from 1841 to 1869, including his 
service as Public Treasurer of North Caro- 
lina, 1863-65, and as Governor, 1866-67, 
also some papers of William Henry Bagley 
as the Governor’s private secretary; a quan- 
tity of personal letters to Worth’s daughters 
and to and from other members of the fam- 
ily and their connections, 1853-99; also 
business and professional papers of Worth 
in connection with cotton-planting, real es- 
tate, securities, business enterprises, and legal 
Practice. 


The second group, comprising the Bagley 
Family Papers, extends over the years 1848- 
1939 and consists of approximately 1300 
items. This group contains letters received 
by William Henry Bagley (1833-1886) and 
nis wife Addie, daughter of Governor Jona- 
than Worth, including letters written by 
Addie to her future husband in 1864-1866, 
and correspondence of other members of the 
Worth and Bagley families; letters, 1889- 
1898, written by Worth Bagley, United 
States Naval cadet and ensign until his death 
on active duty in the Spanish-American War, 
and letters written by Josephus Daniels and 
his wife Addie (Bagley) from 1888 to 1939, 
to members of the Bagley family, inciuding 
weekly accounts of Daniels’ activities in 
Mexico 1933-1939 while he was United 
States Ambassador. 

Continued interest in the University Li- 
brary on the part of the Daniels family has 
been manifested by Jonathan Daniels, who 
has recently placed in the Southern Histori- 
cal Collection some thirty file drawers of 
his own correspondence and other papers, 
estimated to contain approximately 150,000 
items. This group contains correspondence 
relating to Jonathan Daniels’ career as re- 
porter, free lance writer, author, and as ed1- 
tor of the News and Observer; political 
activities and experience as one of the White 
House secretaries under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; contains letters from many promincnt 


figures of the period including a considerable 
number of personal letters from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman; also 
contains manuscripts of several of his books 
and apparently of some writing that was 
never published. 


Preston Davie 

Preston Davie, New York attorney and 
related through a collateral line to Willian 
R. Davie, “The Father of the University,” 
has been a donor of significant books and 
manuscripts to the University Library over 
a period of many years. ‘These materials re- 
late primarily to the early history of North 
America, particularly in the area of the two 
Carolinas, and represent the results of a long 
career of collecting in these fields by Mr. 
Davie: 

Among the more recent gifts of Mr. 
Davie are eighty-five books dated from 1596 
to about 1860, many of which lend impor- 
tant support to the University’s program of 
research and investigation. ‘Titles of special 
significance in this group include: OG/L- 
BY’S ATLAS of 1671 in its original sump- 
tuous full mottled brown calf binding from 
the Library of the Rt. Hon. William Lord 
Craven, one of the Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina, containing his engraved bookplate; 
a 1642 edition of the famous Bleau ATLAS 
which contains fifteen American maps; the 
first five editions, 1705-1722, of THE Hls- 
TORY OF VIRGINIA by Robert Beverly; 
A COMPENDIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE 
WHOLESART OF BREEDING. NURS 
ING, AND THE RIGHT ORDERING 
OF THE SILK-WORM in Georgia, printed 
in London in 1733, complete with six fine 
copper-plate engravings which show how tv 
rear the worm and slick and wind the silk, 
HISTORIA DE NUEVE-ESPANA by F. A. 
Lorenzana, Mexico City, 1770, one of the 
more important documents concerning the 
early history of the Spanish Southwest; a 
set of three volumes, AN IMPARTIAL 
HIS RORY? © Heist iar DR 1S WIN VW A Ran 
AMERICA by Reverend James Murray, 
punted miim 77 So. hb RCH ASta EL Tsar iii: 
GRIMAGE, five editions issued between 
l613sand/ 1620. 

Twenty-one volumes in this group relate 
either exclusively or in significant part to 


North Carolina. Several of these had long | 
been on the Collection’s list of “wanted 
books. In some cases the books had been so} 
badly needed for research that photocopies} 
made from other libraries’ copies had been} 
added to the North Carolina Collection. The} 
new Davie gift now means that original | 
copies of those books are available in Chapel’ 
labile 
The Sir Walter Raleigh Collection, a part, 
of the North Carolina Collection, was en-| 
larged by the addition of the 1613 printing 
of PURCHASE HIS* PIEGRIMAGE: a 
copy of the 1736 edition of Raleigh’s H/S-) 
TORY OF THE WORLD, and a Mater] 
printing of the OPINIONS DELIVERED} 
BY THE EARL OF ESSEX, LORD BUR 
LEIGH, LORD WILLOUGHBY, LORD! 
BURROUGH, LORD NORTH, SIR WIL- 
LIAM KNOLLYS, SIR WALTER RA- 
LEIGH, AND SIR GEORGE CAREW on 
‘HE ALARM OF AN INVASION FROM 
SPAIN in 1596. | 

The first English edition, printed in Lon-| 
don in 1705, of Robert Beverly’s HISTORY 
AND. PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINI@ 
contains much on Carolina and will find 
many delighted readers in the North Caro- 
lina Collection. Sir Robert Montgomery’s 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE DE} 
SIGNED ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW 
COLONY TO THE SOUTH OF CARO} 
LINA, a London imprint of 1717, containi 
the first proposal for settlement of that pari 
of Carolina which later became the colony 
ot Georgia. 



















Many aspects of INorth Carolina history) 
are covered in the rare volumes which Mr; 
Davie has sent to Chapel Hill. A contempor 
ary report of THE TRIALS OF MAJOR 
STEDE BONNET tells of the colonyy 
trouble with pirates; an Act of Parliament, 
printed in 1729, sets forth the terms of the 
agreement between the King and the Lord) 
Proprietors of Carolina by which the colon) 
ceased to belong to the Proprietors and be 
came a royal colony. [wo other Acts @ 
Parliament, dated 1735 and 1748, respective 
ly, tell of efforts to encourage the productior 
of Rice and of Indigo in Carolina. Severa) 
English publications during and just afte 
the Revolution set forth the actions and 1 


part apologize for the failures of Cornwal- 
lis, Tarleton and other British military fig- 
ures who fought in North Carolina, A very 
rare unbound pamphlet giving the PLAN 
OF ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN LAND COMPANY | was 
printed in Philadelphia in 1795 to publicize 
the scheme of several Americans to seli and 
settle six million acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky. 

mineneOCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND FOR PROPAGATING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE is important 
at the University for its references to the 
Rev. William Richardson who was sent to 
Carolina and Virginia as a missionary to the 
Indians. Ihe Father of the University, Wil- 
iam Richardson Davie, bore the name of 
his early missionary. 

During 1958 and 1959 Mr. Davie placed 
n the Southern Historical Collection ap- 
wroximately 225 rare manuscripts relating 
wimarily to the early history of the Caro- 
inas and Georgia. Among these was a letter 
ft Admiral Gaspard de Coligny to Catherine 
(6 Medicis, mother of King Charles 1X of 
‘rance, dated March 12, 1562. Coligny, a 
eader of the Huguenot party, was instru- 
aental in sending Jean Ribaut and Rene 
e Laudonnierre to attempt settlements foi 
‘rench Protestants in the present South Car- 
Moasand Florida. Letters of Admiral de 
‘oligny are of great rarity. 


A series of letters, 1774-79, by John 
tingle of Charleston studying law in Lon- 
nm and Amsterdam, gives important infor- 
lation on the British attitude toward the 
mflict between the colonies and the mother 
yuntry. Another series of letters and docu- 
lents, March-May, 1780, relates to the siege 
id capture of Charleston in that year. 


: Seven letters of General Nathanael Greene 
‘late to the activities of that commander 
Hiring the Southern campaign of 1780- 
81. Two letters are from General Horatio 
ates who was succeeded in command by 
eene after Gates’ “Northern laurels” won 
Saratoga, and turned into “Southern wil- 
s” at the Battle of Camden. Along with 
ese are communications from the British 
mmanders operating against Gates and 





































Greene in the South—two letters from Lord 
Rawdon and an order signed by Lord Corn- 
wallis, 

The three great partisan leaders of South 
Carolina, Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, 
and Andrew Pickens, are each represented 
by two letters, as is also William Moultrie, 
equally significant as a military commander 
and later Governor of South Carolina. Other 
South Carolina leaders whose letters or auto- 
graphs are included in this group are ‘Thomas 
Bee, Benjamin Guerard, Aedanus Burke, 
Wade Hampton, and Thomas Heyward, Jr. 

Prominent North Carolinians represented 
by one or more letters include: ‘Thomas 
Burke, Alexander Martin, Richard Caswell, 
Benjamin Smith, Hardy Murfree, John Sit- 
greaves, Nicholas Long, Alexander Brevard, 
William Caswell, Reading Blount, Robert 
Smith, and Adlai Osborne. An important let- 
ter: from General Lafayette, then serving 
with the American forces in Virginia, to 
Governor Thomas Burke, September 6, 1781, 
furnished information about British troop 
movements in the Chesapeake Bay area and 
suggested the most favorable strategy for 
North Carolina to adopt. 

Autographs of five of the eight Revolu- 
tionary Governors of Georgia are included 
m a group of documents signed respectively 
by John Houston, John Wereat, Richard 
Howley, Nathan Brownson, and John Mar- 
tin, 

An interesting association item, though not 
relating to America, is an autograph letter 
signed by Wills Hill, first Earl of Hills- 
oorough, for whom the county seat of Or- 
ange County was named. 


Bruce Cotten 

Having had the pleasure of building up 
an outstanding personal collection of North 
Caroliniana, Major Bruce Cotten took steps 
prior to his death in 1954 to ensure its con- 
tinued growth far into the future. The whole 
collection containing many unique and tare 
volumes was willed to the University and 
is now housed in a special segment of the 
North Carolina Collection. An endowment 
provides funds for the purchase of additional 
material, and since 1954 many choice items 
have been added which would have delighted 
the heart of the Major. He was a dedicated 


collector of North Caroliniana and carefully 
read and studied the books in his library. 
His manuscript catalogue is filled with pro- 
venance notes and bibliographical detaus 
which bear evidence of much time lovingly 
devoted to research in this very special field. 
Even today, more than six years after his 
death, a faint trace of the odor of smoke 
from Major Cotten’s favorite cigar can be 
noticed when the pages of some of his books 
are gently flipped over. 

A favorite drawing of his, a cartoon ac- 
tually, depicted a mounted major roping in 
stray books bearing the label ““N. C.” In a 
privately printed volume, which he called 
Housed on the Third Floor, Major Cotten 
related some of his experiences of a lifetime 
of book collecting. His pursuit of the stray 
North Carolina book has now been taken 
over by the librarian of the North Carolina 
Collection, and many of the happy finds 
which he once made himself are now being 
made in his name for the enrichment of his 
collection and the benefit of all who are 
interested in its contents. 

It was the scarcity of North Carolina books 
for exhibition at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1891 which started the 18-year-old Bruce 
Cotten to collecting. Now, after seventy 
years, his determination to assemble examples 
of the literary and historical production of 
his native state bears ample evidence not 
only of his diligence but also of the cul- 
tural life of North Carolina. 


Richard Walser 

Book lovers who collect for the dual pleas- 
ure of present reading and future giving 
are rare indeed. Once Richard Walser, Pro- 
fessor of English at North Carolina State 
College, has read a book and made full men- 
tal note of its contents and significance, he 
is ready to give it away. The University 
Library has, happily, long been the objective 
of his generous spirit. An authority on North 
Carolina literature in its various aspects, Pro- 
fessor Walser has brought to light the works 
of many old writers whose efforts had long 
since been forgotten. He also has been the 
moving agent behind the publication of the 
works of numerous present-day Tar Heel 
writers, particularly young writers of merit. 

The drama, poetry, and fiction shelves of 


the North Carolina Collection contain doz-| 
ens of gifts bearing the name Richard Gj 
Walser on the donors’ bookplate. Some of 
the Collection’s best foreign editions of Tai) 
Heel writers’ works, especially those | 
Thomas Wolfe, have come from him. Hill 
careful scrutiny of the products of printer!) 
around the world has often brought  sucl} 
works to his attention when busy librarians} 
almost overwhelmed by the mass of book 
issued by American printers, were searching 
other catalogues. 

As a naval officer during World War I) 
he took advantage of an opportunity to par 
chase books in another field. Australia and 
the South Pacific. The Walser collection oj} 
books relating to this part of the world ij 
now an important part of the University) 
Library’s research facilities. 

Through him a collection of general iit} 
erature, legal material, and North Carolinian\) 
had come to the ee earlier. At the deatl} 







Walser Gse had been a en in Chape| 
Hill in the 1880's), the Library was give 
the extensive personal library which the elde) 
Walser had built up during a lifetime o| 


activity in law, business, and public office. 


John Sprunt Hill | 

Not the Library alone but the whole Unij 
versity has known the helping hand of Johi| 
Sprunt Hill. His generosity dates back mor} 
than sixty years, and today as he looks for| 
ward to 1969 and his one hundredth annil 
versary, he is still keenly interested in every 
thing that goes on at Chapel Hill. It wal 
in an address before the Alumni Associatio}| 
in 1903 that Mr. Hill plead eloquently fo 


the construction of a suitable library buildin’ 


should be Soeur on iW special occasigt 
for his forethought at that time as well ¢ A 
for all he has done personally for the Li 
brary in the intervening years. 

A fellowship in North Carolina histor 
which he established in 1903 was, with h: 
permission, transferred to an endowment fo] 
library upkeep and expansion, thereby mak 
ing possible the erection of the Carnegij 
Library to replace the inadequate Smith Hai) 
As Chairman of the Building Committe 
to the Board of Trustees from 1923 to 193] 





Mr. Hill was active in promoting and plan- 
ning the construction of the present library 
building, which stands as he dreamed it 
would in 1903, as ‘‘a light to illumine the 
homes of all the people of every creed and 
of every station in this State.” 


In more recent years Mr. Hill’s gifts to 
ihe University of the Carolina Inn, certain 
business properties along Chapel Hill’s Frank- 
Tin Street, and shares of stock in the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company have pro- 
vided an income for the support of the li- 
brary and especially of the North Carolina 
Collection. The magnificent growth of that 
important area of the University Library 
stands as an expanding memorial to Mr. 
Hill. His gifts to the library have also pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of general re- 
search material, much of which would other- 
wise have been unobtainable. 


Mr. Hill has been the very model of a 
generous benefactor. He has seen and rem- 
edied many weaknesses of the library, and 
the has seen and seized upon opportunities 
‘to further strengthen already outstanding 
areas. His contributions have been practical, 
as in the support of building projects and 
book funds, and he has added beauty as well. 
A special gift for the furnishing and equip- 
pig of the North Carolina Collection en- 
abled the library to add a handsome reading 
room whose furniture, chandeliers, and drap- 
Jeries make it one of the campus show places. 
Sut while making known his interest and 
ziving his assistance, Mr. Hill in no way 
sought to direct library policy or in any 
lvise impose his will upon the University. His 
jimselfish devotion to his Alma Mater and his 
jupport of her attempts to serve the peopie 
}pf North Carolina are the pure results of 
}iis love for the Old North State. 

ray 
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The Tannenbaum Shakespeare 
Collection 


| 








Through the generosity of a group ot 
ew York alumni of the University of North 
farolina, under the leadership of Mr. James 
. Harrison, Mr. Alfred W. Haywood, and 
tr. William A. Whitaker, with the assistance 
the Friends of the Library, the late Dr. 


Samuel A, ‘Tannenbaum’s collection of Shake- 
speare was acquired for the University Li- 
brary. I'wo members of the faculty, Pro- 
fessor Phillips Russell, who initiated the 
movement to secure this collection, and Dr. 
George Coffin Taylor, a friend of Dr. Tan- 
nenbaum, played an important role in bring- 
ing the collection here. 

Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M.D., 1874- 
1948, collector and bibliographer, was for 
many years secretary of the Shakespeare As- 
sociation and editor of its bulletin. He spent 
a lifetime collecting materials on Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan period. He compiled 
bibliographies and wrote many articles on 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. The 
titles in Dr. T'annenbaum’s library reflect his 
scholarship and his abiding interest in Shake- 
speare and other Elizabethans. 


The ‘Tannenbaum Shakespeare Collection 
is composed of more than 3,000 books and 
pamphlets. It is primarily a research collec- 
tion with particular emphasis on the fiecids 
of bibliography, reference, criticism, and 
biography. When the Tannenbaum books 
were acquired by the University Library in 
1949, Dr. George C. Taylor, a Shakespearian 
scholar of note, declared: “Here are many 
highly specialized articles which would be 
extremely difficult of access for students any- 
where else in America. Possibly due to the 
fact that the collector, Dr. Tannenbaum, 
was a psychiatrist, as well as a renowned 
authority on Shakespeare, his library contains 
an extraordinary number of books bearing on 
the mental attitudes of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters.” 

One of the most important features of the 
collection is a set of fifty-three volumes con- 
taining essays by Shakespeare scholars on 
the individual plays, the sonnets, Shakespeare 
the man, and the Elizabethan stage. The 
essays are arranged in the volumes by these 
and other subjects. 

Among the rarities in the Tannenbaum 
Collection as a special edition of Shakespere 
Forgeries in the Revels Accounts, by Samuel 
A. Tannenbaum (1928), printed on hand- 
made paper and limited to seven copies; 
Was William Shakespeare a Gentleman? by 
S, A. Tannenbaum (1909), one of four 
copies printed on imperial Japanese vellum 


with four letters from Charles H. Athill 
tipped in concerning Shakespeare’s coat of 
arms; an edition limited to 260 copies and 
beautifully bound in vellum of T7’he Poems 
and Sonnets of Shakespeare (1903); print- 
ings of Selected Notes upon Shakespeare's 
Comedy of the Tempest (1868), and Se- 
lected Notes upon Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra (1868) by J. O. Hal- 
liwell-Phillips, each limited to fifty copies; 
The Typography of Shakesperes Midsom- 
mer Nightes Dreame, by Mark Harvey Lid- 
dell (1920), printed by the Grabhorn Press 
in an edition of 100 copies; and a very rare 
first American edition of The Poems of 
Shakespeare (Boston, 1807). 

Included in the many other titles of im- 
portance and interest are Am Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, by Gerard Lang- 
baine (1691); A Review of Dr. Johnson’s 
New Edition of Shakespeare: in which the 
ignorance, or Inattention, of that Editor 1s 
Exposed, by W. Kenrick (1765); The 
Shakespere Coat-of-Arms, by Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum (1908), only seventy copies 
printed for private distribution; ‘T’annen- 
baum’s annotated edition of Shakespeare B1b- 
liography, by William Jaggard (1911), with 
four letters from Jaggard to Dr. Tannen- 
baum laid in; and a limited edition of 
eighty-two copies of The Prototype of Shy- 
lock: Lopez the Jew. Notes by Frank Mar- 
cham (1927), with letter to Tannenbaum 
from Marcham. 

The ‘Tannenbaum Shakespeare Collection 
has greatly enriched the library’s holdings of 
materials on the Renaissance period of Eng- 
lish literature, resulting in an increased in- 
terest in research in this field. 
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The BOOKMARK is issued from time to 
time by the Library of the University of 
INorthe Carolina vat Chapelle Eli toreathie 
Friends of the Library. Communications 
should be addressed to the University Li- 
brarian. Memberships and suggestions will 
be welcomed. 


fens 


Friends of the Library 


Any interested person may become a mein- 
ber of the Friends of the Library, Student 
members pay $2.00 annually; contributing 
members, $5.00 annually; associate members, 
$10.00 annually; sustaining members, $25.00 
annually; patron members, $100 annually. 
Life members give $1000 in money or ma- 
terial of unusual value. The ofhcers are: 

B.oL. Ullman, *Chairnran 

John Sprunt Hill, Honorary Chairman 

Bowman Gray, Vice-Chairman 

Miss Gertrude Weil, Vice-Chairman 

William H. Ruffin, Vice-Chairman 

Jerrold Orne, Secretary 

Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Honorary Secre= 

tary 

W. Leon Wiley, Mem. Exec. Committee 

JAAS Branch, freasuier | 


New Life Members | 


Elected to Life Membership at the an- 
nual meeting on April 21, 1960 were Mr 
Arthur Page and Mr. Hugh Gwynn Chat 


ham. 


























The many gifts from Dannie N. Heine 
man have been reported in previous issues 
of the Bookmark. We have just received 
word that Dr. Heineman has purchased for 
the Library the finest collection of Judaica 
and Hebraica which has been brought to this 
country in our time. A full description will 
follow in a subsequent issue of the Bookmar 

The Hanes Collection is not represented 
in this particular group since other publica 
tions devoted exclusively to the Hanes Col 
jection will be offered to the Friends of 
October 12, 1960 when the Library and t e 
University celebrate the acquisition of the 
one millionth volume... . | 

The Hoyt enleran is described in§ 
brochure entitled “Scholarship and Legend™ 
by George V. Taylor and James W. Patton 
which will be distributed to Friends on Oc 
tober 12) | 
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FRANK BORDEN HANES 


THEME SOURCES OF THREE NOVELS 
by 
FRANK BORDEN HANES 


The plot structures a fiction writer builds are often derived, 
just as powerfully as his emotional impact, from the deep reaches 
of his life and experience. When these structures are conceived 
with brilliance we can arrive at the pure miracle: the creation of 
the genius who has combined magnificent images and great com. 
mentaries with an astounding and gripping incident. 


But even such a genius shares one problem with the undis- 
tinguished writer, and that is the indissoluble necessity of moving 
his characters from one point to another; from a beginning to a 
conclusion, For, just as in the beginning there was the word, so at 
the end there must be the word also. And, in between, the word of 
fiction must involve a vast continuity of motion, whether Proustian 
or Spillanese. 


What then are the associations used by the author in this pro- 
gression? In the moving of his people from their origins to that 
final, more definitive position? What are the empirical resources 
drawn upon? And how, for instance, do such associations Insinu- 
ate themselves into the final product? 


Among the edifying annals of publishing there is the sup- 
posedly true anecdote of the serial writer who invariably kept his 
editor more precariously on pins and needles than his reading 
public. He would end each sequel with a progressively terrifying 
predicament, and his hero, one Lance Allworth, was a man whose 
every organ had suffered outrages from all sorts of weapons and 


instruments of torture in the hands of every kind of villain imag- 
inable. This serial writer eventually got his boy into such a hor- 
rendous plight that the editor started losing sleep as the deadline 
neared for the next installment. It seems that the intrepid Ali- 
worth had been flung into a deep pit, the sides of which were as 
vertical as six o’clock and as slick as goose grease. Suddenly, great 
razor-like sabers began to protrude from the walls of the pit and 
to close in on him from all sides. Added to this, some unpleasant 
person was busy pouring molten lead down on him from a tre- 
mendous vat at the top. The sabers were reaching the last few 
inches, and the molten lead had started to burn the soles of Lance’s 
shoes, and the top of the pit looked a thousand mites off to the 
haggard editor who was by now bieeding the quicks of his finger- 
nails with his teeth. 

When the deadline was at hand, the poor man pawed dis- 
traughtly through his mail, and, with shaking fingers, pounced up- 
on an envelope addressed in a familiar hand. He tore it open in a 
paroxysm of relief and read as follows: 

“With a tremendous leap Lance Allworth vaulted from the 
pit, just in time.” 

Now, obviously this writer’s associations were derived from 
reading Poe, Coleridge and Ambrose Bierce. However, he just ag 
obviously suffered from dream fragmentation, as his nightmares 
unfelicitously broke off before the recognition scene. Regardless 
of what other shortcomings he possessed, he certainly left much 
to be desired in the realm of logical progression. 

Another more applicable example of associative plot progres- 
sion is one written by my daughter, Nancy Hanes, then age seven. 
It is entitled, The Mouse and Lady and the Cat, and goes exactly 
as follows: 

“Once there was a mouse. he live in a garabidge can/ he was 
going to kill him self / all of a sudden a lady came up with a eat. 
The cat love the mouse and the mouse love the cat. So the littie 
old lady said don’t kill your self. Live with us. We would love you 
to come to stay with us. O.K. said the mouse / so he did. The Dr. 
said the cat and woman were dead. So the mouse cried. he went 
to the can again. He cried and cried. A man came with a cat and 
it was the woman and cat. They got married. (over) THE END. 
I love you, Daddy.” 

Now the author in this instance had experienced various dis- 
appointments in life, not the least of which was the refusal of 
her parents to have any cats on the place. So perhaps we have 
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that bit about the suicidal mouse, beloved of the honest cat. And 
the lady moved over and made room for both in her life, which 
perhaps was as it should be. And when the incontrovertible diag- 
nosis of death is presented by the doctor it is immediately for- 
Sworn because doctors are notorious liars, and, by experience, 
stick needles in one needlessly. So this particular hearsay is 
brushed aside and everything is solved happily, if perhaps post- 
humously, by the nuptual bonds, though it is not clear as to 
whether the eat married the lady or the mouse; or the lady mar- 
ried the cat or the mouse; or all three married each other. 

Thinking back on my own work, I can remember that my first 
book, Abel Anders, derived from four more or less poetic 
sequences. These were published in a column of the Winston-Sa- 
lem Journal and Sentinel on the staff of which I served for several 
years following World War II. The sequences appeared over a 
period of many months and involved the difficulties in communi- 
cation between a man, one Kolgreve, and his son, Inmann. After 
much wrestling with myself I decided in 1949 to try my hand at 
writing the story, or (since it was in an odd form) “narrative”, 
of Kolgreve, a titan among textile marufacturexs. 

I carefully laid out my four foundation sequences on the floor 
and started trying to build a book. In other words, I worked sort 
of like a boat running along a line of buoys, and the problem was 
to get from one buoy to the next and so on to the end of the 
voyage. The first of four drafts was 64 pages in length. The last 
one, 209. 

Originally I had envisioned a conflict between a merciless and 
dictatorial father and his sensitive, subjugated son. But somehow 
it didn’t work out that way. In the first place, the situation soon 
appeared slanted and dishonest to me. And, secondly, it seemed to 
me that the sinned-against offspring of great sensitivity and 
talent too often evolves into a cliché. In actuality, he is quite fre- 
quently sinned against mainly by his own inadequacy. 

After much soul-searching and “prayerful agonizing,” IL 
changed the name of the man to Anders and brought him forth 
from the magnificent and tortuous hills of Yancey County along 
the Cane River Valley where I had spent much time trout fishing 
over the years. And Anders fought his way over the hills to his 
hectic destination, freeing himself of family entanglements and 
the ancient obligations of a clan, only to become enmeshed in re- 
straints of another world. But he was his own man all the way, 
and, instead of the intolerant, despotic tycoon I had once glimpsed, 
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he became at the last the lonely warrior, lost on a victorious but 
empty field of conquest. And the not-so-sinned-against son becanie 
an egocentric, querulous failure. 

But in the process of working all this out I still kept my 
original material of the sequences, tailoring them here and there 
and weaving them into the overall fabric. Eventually, however, 
much of their content was used in counterpoint and was italicized 
and placed at the beginnings and endings of various sections. They 
became sort of antiphonal in effect and finally showed the search 
for an understanding between two additional people: a nebulous 
individual I called “the plain man’’, and Ats inquiring son. Tie 
Plain Man and his offspring weren’t attuned either, and each had 
his own inchoate and needy questions that went unanswered in 
his quest to reach the other. 

And so the theme of the book took shape in the inescapabie 
walls that rise up between people and isolate them from each 
other: 

“In labyrinths are formed the isolations, 

The hive within, the croft, the walls that bind; 
So rise the hills whose shadows graze adjacent 
While on the plains grow fences of the mind.” 

Even while I worked on Abel Anders, I recall that my 
mind would wander sometimes to the plains and hills of Montana 
where I had spent so many exciting summers. And I would in- 
variably think of Harry Hart, the old, bow-legged Oxonian rem 
nant of the territorial days of that state. “Uncle” Harry, as 
he came to be called, sailed over from England in 1884 when ne 
was 17. And, for a while, he ran a ferry across the Yellowstone 
River at a place near Big Timber. This story was told of him: 

One night a haggard man rode up on a magnificent, jaded 
horse and slid out of the saddle in front of the little riverside 
shack Harry Hart lived in. It was obvious he needed help, so Harry 
put a few more beans in the pot, and later moved over in his bed 
to make room. And, somewhere in the middle of the night, the 
Vigilantes poured down the bank and pulled Harry Hart’s visitor 
out of bed and unceremoniously hung him to a hig tree outside 
the cabin. It seems the man had stolen the territorial governor’s 
horse, and had ridden him in a wild flight all the way from Helena. 
Harry Hart hadn’t even had time to pull his pants on and regis- 
ter a protest before his guest was dead. 

When I had completed my story of Anders, I began to scrutinize 
this tale of Harry Hart. What sort of man, I wondered, would 
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commit the folly of stealing so marked and well-known an animal 
as the governor’s horse? 1 went out to Big Timber to see Uncle 
Harry. 

During my stay we visited around some of the oldtimers still 
alive in the area. There was an elderly German living nearby on 
White Beaver Creek who had once been the partner of a notorious 
gunman and killer. The German told me about how the gunman’s 
wife ran his life; how the folks feared her more than they did 
her husband, because she completely dominated him. Apparently, 
she was a large, evil woman with more power and hate in her 
than most men. 

I was drinking in every anecdote ag we traipsed around the 
area. I even sat down with one of those fabulous trappers of the 
old days, the bounty woifer, whose life, sometimes for long 
months, would be dedicated to the destruction of perhaps only one 


_ marauding wolf. 


Uncle Harry and I taiked about Calamity Jane whom he had 
known. And about Charlie Russell and the Marquis de Mores and 
the vigilante leader, Granville Stuart. Then once he mentioned 
how the Piegan Blackfoot used to come down from the north 
across the Cayuse Hills which were near his ranch to raid the 
Crow Indians. He told me about the hatred that existed between 
the Piegan and the Crow. The Piegan would suffer a long, cold 
trail to steal horses from their enemies who lived much of the 
time along the Yellowstone and its tributaries. Later, looking 
back through some old books Uncle Harry had I came across the 
legends of the Blackfoot. 

Soon I realized that I had material for three stories instead 
of just the one I came for. I lay up in my bunk at Harry Hart's 
place, looking out the window at the great Crazy Mountains. And 
I thought that there was at least one thing the three stories I con- 
templated would have in common: The Yellowstone River. And 
there would be, too, a sort of trading post and ferry landing I 
would call Saddle Fork. Perhaps I could move my people across 
this common spot and take them to their destinations. . 

But how would they go? And what would be the motivations 
that contributed to their destinies? I would lie there in my bunk 
at night with my books and notes around me and let the condi- 
ments of my stories percolate in my mind until they gradually 
began to rise like buns in an oven. 

The gunman became a young Englishman whose fear of and 
sensual desire for his wife ended by imbuing him with evil, And 
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the men who died by his swift hands were really the victims of 
his wife’s vengeance. The cattle he stole were the forfeits she ex- 
tracted for imaginary insults. And the great guilt that he finally 
associated with the sin of his talented fingers was the product of 
her distorted schemes. And so he had to reach his purification 
through his own mutilation. 

Among the Piegan I encountered the strange ceremony of the 
Bear Knife and the mystical transfer of this sacred amuiet through 
a violent ritual that could lead to death. Here I produced two 
young men, one of whom was a frail dreamer whose jealousy for 
his brother, the powerful war chief, became so overpowering that 
he contrived the latter’s death through the Bear Knife ritual. But 
much of the story involved the frail dreamer’s struggle back 
towards a lost brotherhood to which the love of his dead brother 
would guide him in atonement. I probably produced here the most 
complicated and mystically-compelled piece I have yet written. It 
was certainly a strange episode, since practically all of my charac- 
ters were Indians and its background drew upon a heritage and 
ethos that was alien to the usual aspects of western adventure. 

I at last got around to the story I had come for in the first 
place. And it was the briefest and hardest to write. What, again, 
would cause a man to steal a horse so many people might recog- 
nize as belonging to the territory’s governor? Such a person sure- 
ly could be no common horse thief. He had almost killed the ani- 
mal he had stolen. The horse was foundered by the punishing ride 
and would never again be serviceable. So he had to be either des- 
perate or a fool ... or, (and here I conjured from deep in the 
barrel) obsessed by the very need of the wild ride itself. 

And so I wrote of a tubercular youth for whom all of life had 
been only a slow process towards death, each day only a reitera- 
tion of his physical degeneracy. And this little doomed creature 
dreamed of only one thing: to achieve somehow, in some phan- 
tastic seizure of action one moment of truth and power and frenzy 
in which he would be truly alive to his fingertips, truly living in 
one splendid instant big enough, great enough to die a lifetime 
for. This instant came for him in the theft of the great horse. And, 
during the miraculous ride that ensued. the little man’s sickness 
seemed to be swept away with the fragility of his lungs and the 
uncleanliness of his body, and he succeeded in reaching the sen- 
sation of immense power and elation that not even men less dis- 
figured than he could possess. He had stripped all death away for 
this brief, ecstatic exploit, and won his way through to life. 
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At the end I left Ensley Coleman, a sort of catalyst, a massive, 
peasant-type whose humanity and spiritual confusion so accosted 
him, to counsel with his conscience with regard to the three inci- 
dents. And he considers that in each case no one needed the as- 
sistance he wanted to give and tried even at times to force on 
them; and that in each there was an inevitable predestination 
which he could not influence. Yet each conclusion was not without 
its dignity, whether it might appear partially ridiculous (as in 
the case of the guilt-laden Indian brother) : disfigured (as with 
the gunman) ; or all but epileptic (with regard to the horse thief). 

It has been said that the research done for one book often 
opens numerous doors so that many other stories take form in the 
author’s imagination as he pursues his original incident. This was 
my experience with the background sources for The Bat Bro- 
thers which, in turn, provided material for my new book, The 
Fleet Rabble, a historical noved of the Nez Percé Indian War 
to be published next month by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 

Here I came across a remarkable incident in our western his- 
tory, hidden, it seemed to me, for too many years in the attic of 
our indifference. It has been particularly ignored in the east, where 
the name of Chief Joseph is virtually unknown. And yet here I 
found the epic, tremendous anabasis of a small group of people 
dispossessed of their wealth, their heritage, even their gods, and 
forced to flee across 1500 tortured miles towards a vague and 1m- 
possible freedom in Canada. But as they went they withstood 
superior forces of the United States Army in five battles. They 
took their women and children and old men and kerds with them 
through hunger, cold, and unthinkable hardships. They fled through 
strange, starved country, friendless and set upon by their own 
race; out-gunned, out-manned, out-supplied, but not out-fought. 

In this instance again I followed certain designated points cf 
reference and went about filling in the valleys and convexities be- 
tween. But here the references were historical markers along a 
war trail. I was faced with a disparate and conflicting collection 
of source materials, some of which adopted oddly militant atti- 
tudes towards others in describing the causes and effects of various 
battles and interim episodes. 

Also, as usual in the annals formulated of aborigines and not 
by them, little is recorded of the actual personalities, traits and 
peculiarities of those involved. Since my book was to be primarity 
peopled by these very individuals this sudden vacuum in my re- 
search left me with the challenging problem of taking the few 
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references available and building credible personalities around my 
principal participants. I had to weigh the various attitudes of his- 
torians and try to work through to a logical median which would 
not do violence to history itself and which would give meaning to 
the momentous incidents that occurred in Idaho and Montana du:z- 
ing the spring, summer and fall of 1877. I had to search carefully 
for any little hint that could throw some glimmer of light on the 
various Indian leaders of this campaign. 


Was Looking Glass, for instance, the true if ineffectual trail 
leader of the Lower Nez Percé during much of this incredible re- 
treat? Or was he simply self-appointed, a stupid little man whose 
obsessive need of goodwill goaded him to acts of incompetence? 
Was White Bird’s the ancient wisdom behind the conduct of the 
campaign, or was he only a disenchanted shaman who viewed with 
cynicism and amusement the tragedy that unfolded before him? 
Was the hellion, Tu Hul Hul Zote, a cunning and drunken murderer, 
or a shaggy old fanatic possessed by a prophetic mania for ani- 
mism? Were any of these the true postures, or were the answers 
to be found somewhere between them, in scme workable and logi- 
cal combination? 


And, finally, was the young chief, Joseph, my protagonist, the 
genius of a tactician he is often credited with being? or something 
entirely different: a weary, half-idolized, half-hated figure of un- 
willing but enduring perseverance who allowed himself to be lade 
with the burdens of his people until in resentment he rebelled, on- 
ly to accept his destiny with them again at the last? And what 
sustained this remarkable figure? What gave him his patient, even 
sluggish strength that bore him through so many frantic and 
agonizing situations? Was it partly his brother, Alokut? Was it 
his wife? His child? His belief in the dignity and comeliness of 
his people? Or was it the ever-accompanying effect of his greatest 
sacrifice: the loss of his dream of the mother earth? The renuncia- 
tion of his homeland, the hallowed country of his dead on whose 
altars he had placed himself as the offering in an exquisite joy of 
deep reverence? 


It was for me a great experience to move along my little val- 
leys of progression. Like many writers, I suppose, I hate now to 
leave my people and submit them to the stark consideration of 
others, for in the course of things they have become very personal. 
Living with them I have often felt that I could, after so long, be- 
come as mystically inclined as they; that I could have loved their 
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guardian spirits just as strongly and treated the great earth mother 
with the same reverence. 

Any relatively attentive reader will find in my work a pre- 
occupation with, and a respect for, the earth. Not the earth of 
concrete and macadam and the angling shafts of human invention; 
but the earth which life has been touching for so long; on which 
life has left its little residues of endeavor and longing: the foot- 
prints on humus, the countless, half-mystical emanations one 
might feel among the fog-covered ledges of the Alps, or on the 
banks of the Blackfoot River at night, or with the early spring 
shadows along the Nantahala Gorge country; or anywhere that 
there is an inaudible voice one tries mightily to translate. 

I wrote a passage for The Fleet Rabble which was de- 
leted because it created possibly too great a pause in the pace of 
the story. But it expressed something of what I meant by the love 
of the earth. And perhaps the young chief felt it this way in his 
own brooding allegiance as he paused to look back: 

But the dream, the young chief thought, is to go beyond the 
skin, outside of fear, to escape the human limits to some place of 
the supernatural. The dream is a prayer to our guardian spirit 
that he will place us in the domain of the superman so we will 
not be weak like others, but invulnerable, of another form not 
human. Beloved of the Mother more than man. 

The sun hemorrheged among the hills, the slow, dark flood of 
its life spreading, staining the sky like blood on water. White pines 
conspired in whispers and the cottonwoods rustled their silks in 
a spinsterish longing. And it was around him there, within his 
brain, the high places of his venturing. It was in the thought 
pushed far back: the awareness of the earth-mother, the calm 
brooding after her. But all men listened in awe and fear of her, 
he thought; dreaming on the fantasy of the earth’s love, the doom 
there, a common anthem sung in a thousand tongues. 

She is inquisitive, the earth. She is amoral and pitiless and un- 
alterably patient with those who shun her for her claim on death. 
She is glorious, full of hunger, and proud of her alcof judgment, 
her serenity; embroidering despair in the heart as a blind seam- 
stress who stitches hatred and frustration into a fabric she cannot 
see. Or, again, like a great, golden child infused with its own un- 
approachable beauty, whose derelictions are thoughtless gestures 
of its superb egotism. Not cruel nor sadistic, but lacking the 
thought of these; taking instead the nourishment of blood with. 
out either evil or elation. 
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But somewhere there is a faint rustle, and suddenly the earth 
is sweet on the wind. The leaf turns, the blossoms grow indistiact 
and cold and strange. They are her countless faces. Man is only 
one of them. He does not know, but he is in those faces. And the 
sweet ardor of the wind makes him frantic te understand, but hie 
is only a face in the flowers always. 

She is made for worship like Kali with her hair full of a cruel, 
undecipherable luster that maddens the oracles, for theirs is the 
dismay of wisdom, the frenetic cognition and torture of ignorance, 
of their reaching, their need and horror of her . . . The earth- 
mother in whom there is an egotism greater than man’s dream, 
who regenerates of herself, and therefore of his own blood and 
bone; but forever infuriating, denying the existence of fame or 
history; creating instead strange and mystical aspects of sound 
and silence. 

While man denounces her and flees. He shuns her in insolence. 
He would embrace some pitiful independence. He runs away to 
make his voice heard among others who are as doomed as he. But 
the inaudible ripple of her laughter rolls behind him, as unrelent- 
ing as a woman whose charms do not change. And she waits with 
an ageless patience for him to finish his little joys; for him to 
spend the fanaticism of his schemes and, exhausted and penitent, — 
crawl back to her arms. 

And somewhere in the secret channels of her fiesh is the illusive 
nexus of his lost soul, linked with her, its voice crying through 
all time. 

And she is comely even in neglect, and on her bitter barrens 
she is splendid and beautiful and ineluctable and perverse and all- 
knowing and, like God, the whole of man’s body and mind. Thus, in 
his despair, man turns on his fellow to find an answer to the craving 
and defeat, to his mania for the superman that is outside his flesh, 
beyond his strength and dreams, and therefore in the stuff of his 
origin that is she. And so he takes up arms and wars against his 
cousin and rips silly scars in his mother’s flesh, and lets the guns 
speak his frenzy ... For they can make a louder cry than he. 
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A MEMORIAL 
to 


JOHN SPRUNT HILL 
1869-1961 


The Friends of the Library at the University of North 
Carolina have lost a great leader, a warm friend and a guiding 
spirit. Only ten short years ago, in a testimonial meeting of 
the Friends, these words were addressed to him by the 
Chairman: 


Mr. Hill, as the North Carolina Collection is moved into 
its beautiful new quarters, we, the witnesses of your labors and 
sharers in them, salute you. We acclaim you as the first Chair- 
man and Honorary Chairman of the Friends of the Library 
of the University and we wish for you many happy years im 
which you may witness the ever-growing usefulness of the 
North Carolina Collection, the great Library, and the Univer- 
sity you dreamed of in 1903 and to which for a half-century 
you have continuously given full measure of devotion. We 
salute you with pride and affection and present you with this 
testimony of our great gratitude and high esteem. 


We are grateful, as our good friend’s time grew shorter, 
that he had those ten good years to see our library, his library 
in so many ways, grow to splendid maturity, keeping step 
through difficult times and often only by his renewed benefac- 
tions, with the great institution it serves. We treasure the 
memories he has left with us of his unfailing concern for 
our well-being, of his ready willingness to learn about our 
problems and difficulties. We treasure his determination to 
make of our library not just a showcase, but also a storehouse 
of recorded learning, with doors cast wide to welcome count- 
f less generations of young minds. Once more we pay tribute 
| to a man of vision who gave so generously of his substance 
and wisdom forthrightly and selflessly. May his star in 
heaven ever shine brightly as it did here in his lifetime. 


B. L. ULLMAN, Chairman 
Friends of the Library 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Mr. Frank Borden Hanes’ talk, printed on the preceding pages, 
climaxed the 1961 annual meeting of the Friends of the Library 
which was held at 6:30 p.m. on May 5, 1961 in the ballroom of 
the Carolina Inn, with 129 persons attending. The speaker was 
introduced by Mr. J. L. Godfrey, Dean of the Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, with these words: 


May I make some expression for myself and for all of us of our 
gratitude for this occasion and our pleasure in being here. This is 
by all odds one of the significant meetings of the academic year, 
for we have come together in recognition of the importance of 
books and the library to the University and to the worid of learn- 
ing. This brings us very near to the heart of the University’s real 
reason for existence and enables us to pay some personal respect 
to the sphere of letters and the accumulated record that marks so 
much of human creativity. This morning with the welcome, though 
awesome, news of the successful flignt of Commander Shepard. 
we paid our deep respects to courage and skill; this evening we 
can round out the day by the tribute we pay here to the symbols 
of wisdom and understanding. We shall need all of these as we 
make our way. 


We are to have the pleasure of hearing a most versatile young 
man. I say young, for so he seems to me with a youthfulness of 
spirit as well as age, and I describe him as versatile since he has 
such a wide and successful interest in a number of things. He is 
an industrialist—not a tycoon perhaps—but nonetheless a director 
of a considerable enterprise. He is a public-spirited citizen who 
gives time and attention to cultural and civic affairs and has long 
been on the barricades in the struggle for better opportunities for 
education. He turns his hand to philanthropy when the cause is 
sufficiently tempting, and many of us will recall! him warmly for 
his gracious presentation of the millionth volume to the University 
Library last October. He also is eminently successful as a family 
man with a charming wife and three children. These qualities are 
great enough and varied enough to recommend him to us, but the 
one that appeals to us most this evening is that he is a man of 
letters, a novelist and poet, the author of two published novels, 
with a third well on the way. 


One must marvel at the self-discipline that finds time in such 
a busy life for literary work. Where there is so much that is good, 
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this is an extra bit—a sort of over-plus—that leads us to admire 
all the more so many solid virtues augmented by creative imagina- 
tion and talent. That this author is also a Hanes—one of a family 
whose benefactions have had fruitful results for our Library— 
makes him doubly welcome here. 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT TO THE FRIENDS 
OF THE LIBRARY AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING, MAY 5, 1961 


It is a particular pleasure to welcome you to this meeting of 
the Friends of the Library, for we are now living at a time when 
things are moving in an exciting way for the University of North 
Carolina’s L. R. Wilson Library. Last October we celebrated che 
arrival of our millionth volume, and what a volume it was! We 
are now on the way to the two million mark. I hope it is true that 
the first million was the hardest. At any rate, we are now looking 
forward, and with confidence. Let us not look back but ahead in 
this race, keeping our eyes on the contestants ahead of us. We 
must become the strongest library in the South in the near future 
and we must even give some of the northern libraries stiff com- 
petition. We can, if we think we can, to paraphrase Virgil. We 
have reason for optimism, for the outlook at Raleigh is most 
promising. We must, however, still look and continue to look to 
the Friends for support, especially for the unusuai items which 
give quality rather than quantity to the library: manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, rare books and sets, special collections of all sorts. 

We must also put our minds to other developments that call 
for attention as the library gathers its strength for the effort 
towards the goal of two million books. A building for an under- 
graduate library of select books seems assured. As you know, it 
will be combined with a student union building next to and con- 
nected with the Wilson Library, which in turn will become a cen- 
ter for study and research by advanced students, faculty, and 
visitors. 

That leads to another development that you have heard about 
and that will require all the help that the Friends can give. That 
is a building to house the library’s special collections: the North 
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Carolina Collection, the Southern Historica] Collection, the Rare 
Book Room with its manuscripts, incunabula, and other rare books. 
A start has been made in getting from Friends and other indi- 
viduals funds for this building, though it would be premature to 
make any announcement now. I say a start has been made, but 
much more is needed and I am hopeful that some of the Friends 
will give the movement a good push forward. It would be won- 
derful if a year from now at the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Friends of the Library, it could be announced that the money is 
in hand. With the completion of this building, to be adjacent to 
and connected with the Wilson Library, I am confident that our 
special collections will grow even more rapidly in all phases. Our 
incunabula collection is one of the best in university libraries: it 
is constantly growing, thanks especially to the Hanes Fund for 
the History of the Book. We need to increase greatly our holdings 
in manuscripts written before printing was invented in order to 
get a true picture of the history of the Book. For research pur- 
poses we need also to acquire manuscripts and incunabula that 
are valuable for their contents. The two purposes are not at ail 
antagonistic and may well be combined. We cannot hope to over- 
take Harvard’s magnificent Houghton Library but we can achieve 
a respectable position if we act promptly while material is still 
available. 
And so I repeat, we can do all these things if we think we can. 
Let’s do them. 
B. L. ULLMAN, Chairman 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


Any interested person may become a member of the Friends 
of the Library. Student members pay $2.00 annually; contributing 
members $5.00 annually; associate members $10.00 annually; sus- 
taining members $25.00 annually; patron members $100 annually. 
Life members give $1000 in money or material of unusual value. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The work of the Secretary of the Friends of the Library is one 
of the least burdensome tasks of the Librarian of the University. 
It can be this only because of the devoted and determined efforts 
of numerous members of the staff and friends who concern them- 
selves with many small details of organizational work. In another 
sense, no account of appreciation due would be complete without 
public tribute to the unfailing dedication of Dean L. R. Wilson, 
the steady hand on the reins, the wise head in planning for the 
future. And as University Librarian perhaps more than as Secre- 
tary I wish to use this opportunity to report to you the unceasing 
efforts and determined support of the Library’s work by the Uni- 
versity Administration. 


The reports of the Chairmar and the Treasurer set forth the 
detail of the growth of the Friends of the Library in numbers and 
resources. Some notes of particularly imfportant gifts to the Li- 
brary in the course of the year have been duplicated and placed 
before you. An exhibit of some of these items has been set up in 
the Wilson Library where you may view it after this meeting or 
any time during the next week. 


For most of you who participated in our October 12th cele- 
bration of the One Millionth volume, any report on the success of 
that occasion may seem repetitive, but for the record it should 
be noted here as one of the brightest days in the history of the 
Friends of the Library, in the glorious record of the University 
and its Library. The numerous publications for the event have 
now been distributed throughout the academic and library world 
and a multitude of appreciative comments have reached us. Some 
copies of some of these publications remain and if any of you have 
not received them and wish to, we will be glad to know of it. 


So much was said and done in October, only a short six months 
ago, that there seems to have been no pause or interruption m 
our momentum. From that day on, our efforts through the Friends, 
with the Administration, the Faculty and Student body have been 
literally continuous in pursuing our announced goals. It is im- 
portant that your Secretary here again records our plans and 
goals for the future, so the Friends can once more scout the patns 
and guide the forces which other times have served so well in de- 
veloping our Library. The Undergraduate Library combined with 
a Student Union appears to have real prospects of funding; the 
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Special Collections Library has had a very encouraging reception 
everywhere it has been discussed; we hope to have concrete evi- 
dence of its support by the next time we meet. We are maturing 
plans for making the Wilson Library more useful and fitting for 
the remaining services of the Humanities and the Social Sciences. 
At the same time, close attention is being given to long-range cam- 
pus planning for Science and Bio-medical Sciences Library serv- 
ices. Taken altogether, we have every reason to look forward with 
real anticipation to the facilities we must have to meet the needs 
now clearly foreseen for the future. 

It is customary for the Secretary to report a few of the more 
noteworthy additions to the collections by the Friends during the 
year. Certainly the most outstanding single work received by the 
Library this year is the great Caxton presented by the Hanes 
Foundation as the One Millionth Volume to enter the University 
Library. The greatest collection acquired during the year was 
the 3000 volume Sarna Collection of Judaica purchased for the 
Library by our good and faithful friend, Dannie Heineman. Par- 
ticularly important to the Library’s American and English litera- 
ture collections is the greatest single endowment the Library has 
received in its whole history, the Whitaker Fund, which will bring 
an annual income of some $25,000. Many gifts of funds and ma- 
terials, this year as always, have come to gladden the hearts of 
Librarians and Scholars. The proof of the importance of the 
Friends and their work stands before you in these three leading 
names; in each case the early growth and culture of these donors 
was the work of Friends. Tonight we inaugurate a new collection 
in the recording of our principal speaker on tape to be the first 
record in a permanent collection of the voices and thoughts of 
North Carolina authors and other notables. 

For myself, the University Librarian, I seize this once a year 
opportunity to tell you personally how much I value and appre- 
ciate your work in our common interest. As Secretary of the 
Friends of the Library, I can only repeat my earnest hope that I 
can serve you well and through the ambitious goals of the fore- 
seeable future. 

JERROLD ORNE, Secretary 


NEW LIFE MEMBER 


Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, Protes- 
sor Warner Lee Wells has been elected to Life Membership for 
his very extensive contributions to the Medical Library. 
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NOTEWORTHY GIFTS—1960-61 


As in past years, the Library’s collections have greatly bene- 
fitted from generous gifts of various kinds. No more than a samp- 
ling of especially representative ones can be attempted here. 


The list of works donated by the Hanes family and Hanes 
Foundation is appropriately headed by the Library’s one millionth 
acquisition which brought us nationwide publicity: J ohn Gower’s 
CONFESSIO AMANTIS, printed by William Caxton in 1483. This 
copy is one of eight extant. It is bound in its original Caxton 
binding. As a part of the binding reinforcement there is also a 
four-page Caxton imprint, an indulgence of Pope Sixtus IV., done 
at Westminster in 1481. 


Other donations from the same source include: DE CIVITATE 
DEI, by Saint Augustine. Printed at Venice in 1475 by Gabriele 
Petri da Treviso. A fine copy in original binding of calf over 
wooden boards. _SPECULUM FINALIS RETRIBUTIONIS NOU- 
ITER EMENDATUM AC PARISIUS IMPRESSUM by Petrus 
Reginaldetus. Paris, Etienne Johannot, 27 October, 1495. A trea- 
tise on the last judgment including a description of Hell and Para- 
dise. Only one other copy has been located in an American library. 
—DER PILGRIM, by Johannes Geiler von Kaiserskerg. Printed in 
Augsburg by Lucas Zeissenmair in 1499. The work contains six- 
teen woodcuts illustrating the pilgrim’s preparations for his pil- 
grimage and how he should behave on his way. This is one of two 
copies owned in America.—DE DOTIBUS ET DOTATIS MUL- 
IEKRIBUS, by Baldus Secundus de Bartholinis, Venice, Paganini 
de Paganinis, 1496. The title page is printed in red, containing a 
fine woodcut of Saint Peter. An interesting legal work on the sub- 
ject of dowries. This is the only known copy in an American 
library—PARTHENICA SECONDA, SIVE CATHARINARIS, 
(with additions by Franciscus Ceretus) by Baptista Mantuanus. 
the poet, philosopher and theologian. Paris, Georg Wolff and Jo- 
hann Phillippi, 1497. This is one of three copies known 1o be ex- 
tant.—SCALA COELI, by Johannes Gobius. Louvain, Johann de 
Paderborn, 1485. An interesting incunabulum from the second 
press of Louvain—EPISTOLA IUVENI NON ESSE NEGAN- 
DUM AMOREM, by Pope Pius II. Rome, Stephan Plannck, about 
1485. This title is not recorded in any of the bibliographies of in- 
cunabula (See the illustration on the inside back cover of the 
Bookmark.) —-LA NOVELLA DI GISMONDA E GUISCARDO, by 
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Giovanni Boccaccio. Printed at Brescia by Battista Farfenga about 
1490-95. This is the only recorded copy of this edition of Boccac- 
cio’s story of Gismonda and her murdered lover, Guiscardo. 
—EPISTOLAE FAMILIARES, by Pius II. Printed at Louvain 
by Jan Veldener in 1477. The only other copy of the title in Ameri- 
ca is found at the Boston Public Library.—The TRAGOEDIAE of 
Seneca, with commentaries by Bernardini Marmitae and Danielis 
Galentani. Printed at Venice by Tacuinus de Trinido in 1498, 
—The PHARSALIA of Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, published by 
Juvenis Guerinus at Venice in 1477. This is the second dated edi- 
tion of the PHARSALIA. It is important because the text varies 
from the Rome edition of 1469. It is the only known production of 
the printer, Juvenis Guerinus.—The COMOEDIAE of Plautus, 
with commentaries by Johannes Petrus Valla, Venice, Simon 
Berilaqua, 1499.—DE TRIPLICI VITA, by Marsilio Ficino. 
Printed in Venice by Pelusius, Bacius, Bissolus and Mangius, 1498. 
This is the University of North Carolina’s first title produced by 
this firm of printers. 

Among the gifts of Mr. Dannie N. Heineman, we note 
particularly: LA MINIATURE FRANCAISE AUX XVe ET 
XVIe SIECLES, by André Blum. Paris, Van Oest, 1930. The work 
contains 173 reproductions of miniatures——DE ARTE VENANDI 
CUM AVIBUS, by Frederric II, 1194-1250. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 
1942. An interesting medieval work on falconry—IHC FRAN- 
CISCI PETRARCAE LAVREATI POETAE TRIUMPHI. A fine 
manuscript copy of Petrarch’s TRIUMPHI, dated about 1480. 
Title in red, initials in blue and red, bound in contemporary Italian 
calf.—_L7 ENSEIGNEMENT DE L’ECRITURE AUX UNIVER- 
SITES MEDIEVALES, by Istvan Hajnal. Budapest, Akademiai 
Kaido, 1959 A NEW BIBLIA PAUPERUM CONTAINING 
XXXVIII PICTURES CONCERNING THE LIYF, PARABLES, 
VERTUES AND SEYENGES OF OUR LORD AND SAUYOUR 
IHESU CRIST. London, Unwin Brothers, 1877.— VOYAGES, Ri:- 
LATIONS ET MEMOIRES ORIGINAUX POUR SERVIR A L’- 
HISTOIRE DE LA DECOUVERTE DE L’AMERIQUE, by Heuri 
Ternaux-Compans. Published at Paris from 1837-1841 in 21 voi- 
umes, containing original narratives on the discovery and explora- 
tion of America.—LA LEGATURA ARTISTICA IN ITALIA NEi 
SECOLI XV E XVI, by Tammaro de Marinis. Florence, 1960. This 
is a scholarly work on the Italian binders and bindings of the fit- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries with many fine plates illustrating 
their art. It is handsomely bound in three folio volumes. 
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Mr. Heineman also provided funds for the Library to acquire 
an outstanding collection of Hebraica and Judaica, comprising 
about 3000 volumes. Most of the material is in English and He. 
brew, with some in German, French, arid Yiddish. Relatively few 
works in the collection dea] with religion, the majority are in the 
areas of culture, history, and sociology cf the Jews. Medieval He- 
brew poetry and modern Hebrew literature are especially well 
represented. The earliest book in this collection dates back to 15238. 
There are 23 rare items from the 17th century in it, 48 from the 
18th, whereas the rest are 19th and 20th century imprints. How- 
ever, even among the latter there are a good many of great rarity 
and costliness. 


The Preston Davie gift for the past year includes 123 histori- 
cal documents ranging in date from 1643 to 1903. Among these is 
a document executed in 1643 by Sir William Berkeley, Colonial 
Governor of Virginia and one of the original Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina. This is the first document by his hand that we have ac- 
quired. 


In addition, Preston Davie has presented the Library with 71 
maps of Carolina interest, dating between 1580 and 1840. 

Mrs. John M. Booker has given to the Rare Book Room three 
needed volumes of THE CHAP-BOOK. 

Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell has added 120 items to the Shute Col- 
lection of Masonic material. 

Mrs. W. C. Coker has made a significant addition to the papers 
of James McDowell (1795-1851), Governor of Virginia and mem: 
ber of Congress; and of the McDowell, Preston and Venable fan:- 
ilies. 

Carl T. Durham has given his own papers from the years 1939- 
61, when he served as a member of Congress. 

Mrs. Inglis Fletcher has contributed a collection of more than 
a hundred volumes relating to Africa. 

Gordon Gray has presented a collection of Blum’s FARMER’S 
AND PLANTER’S ALMANAC dating from 1836 to 19388. 

Dr. Francis Harper has given a copy of the CLASSES PLAN- 
TARUM of Linnaeus, published in Leiden in 1738. 

Archibald Henderson has made a significant addition to the 
collection of George Bernard Shaw correspondence in manuscripts. 

George Watts Hill has given some seven hundred miscellaneous 
volumes, including ten books published by the Limited Editions 
Club. 
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James N. B. Hill has presented to the North Carolina Collection 
a number of rare maps of North Carolina. 

Dr. W. P. Jacocks has added to both the Art Library and the 
Rare Book Room. His gift includes a first edition of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s TREES, AND OTHER POEMS; one of J. T. Fields’ 
POEMS, and Samuel’s Burders revised edition of THE GENUINE 
WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, Boston, 1823. 

Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt has continued to contribute material of 
Spanish and Latin-American interest. 

Dr. Clifford Lyons has added to the Rare Book Room a fine 
association item for our official millionth volume: THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER, four volumes, published at 
Oxford, 1899-1902 and edited by G. C. Macaulay. 


An unrestricted gift of nearly 1,000 dollars from Dr. Joseph 
E. Progue was used for the acquisition of important research items 
in the field of Geology-Geography. 

Phillips Russell has given to both Manuscripts and the North 
Carolina Collection. 

Dean C. P. Spruill has contributed sixty volumes, including 
some needed copies of University of North Carojina Press books. 

Dr. Ransom Taylor has presented sixty miscellaneous vol- 
umes, including several titles on the life and works of Richard 
Wagner. 


Mr. Herman Weil has given ninety books, including Joannes de 
Burgo’s PUPILLA OCULI, printed in Strasburg in 1514, and 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS by Edmondo de Amicis, New 
York, 1885, limited edition, bound in morocco. 

Dr. Louis Round Wilson has donated to Manuscripts. papers 
relating to Harry Woodburn Chase. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash Balance—April 1, 1960 


Receipts: 
Members $1,656.06 
Total Receipts 

Sub Total 

Expenditures: 
Special Book & Manuscript Materials 2,949.52 
Printing 500.10 
Postage 250.00 
Friends Dinner Expénses Sle 


October 12th Celebration Expenses 110.74 


Cash Balance—April 19, 1961 


$3,616.61 


1,656.06 





$5,272.67 


3,091.63 


$1,381.04 


J. A. BRANCH, Treasurer 


The reproduction facing this page 


shows the beginning and end of a recently acquired 
incunabulum the type of which indicates that it is 
the work of the printer Stephan Plannck at Rome and 


was probably executed around 1485. It seems to have 
so far remained unrecorded by the bibiiographers of 
incunabula. In the original, the lines are 90 millimeters 


long. 
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The Pleasures of Authorship 


by 


LENOIR CHAMBERS 


I am greatly honored to appear before the Friends of the 
‘Library of the University of North Carolina. The good deeds 
of these Friends and of those they have inspired have made 
library history. Their influence has been subtle and penetrating 
as well as open and unmistakably apparent. The future of this 
body, I am confident, will be increasingly distinguished. 

That is clearly our obligation and our opportunity. The 
whole educational process in America—and nowhere so rigor- 
ously as in the Southern states—must be infused with the doc- 
trine of excellence; and I do not have to say to this group of 
Friends of the Library that libraries as generators of excellence 
must be equipped and armed at every point to lead in this new 
understanding of what education in our world is and ought to 
be, and what we mean to do about it. 

The influence of these particular Friends of this particular 
library is even broader, I believe, than some of them may realize. 
In my city of Norfolk the public library facilities have been, 
over the years, deplorable. We can claim some unusual advances 
toward modernity, but for long they did not include advances 
toward replacing an old, cramped, out-moded, and out-of-the- 
way central library. Nor could the public library’s board of 
trustees impress the city government with the need. Over the 
years Norfolk had been without a genuinely adequate public 
library so long that for the most part, or so it seemed, it did not 
know what a genuinely adequate library is. 

In this extremity, some people who knew a little about the 
_ accomplishments of the Friends of the Library of this Univer- 
sity—accomplishments of quite a different kind, generally 


speaking—asked themselves whether an organization of Friends 
of the Public Library of Norfolk might not aid substantially in 
doing what no others had succeeded in doing. These Friends 
around me here this evening may not know that they have 
progeny in Norfolk, but they do. 

In the end the Norfolk Friends enrolled told more than 
5,500 members. They took on the aspects of both an educa- 
tional organization and a political party, and, in a word, they 


rocked the town. Up stepped a citizen with $100,000 as a 
starter for a new library—a spur for the city government, | 


which matched it. Up stepped another citizen with $500,000. 
The city government blinked, but it matched that gift too. 
With $1,200,000 thus in hand, the deed was done, though of 
course much more was needed. The city provided it. 


And now we have a real public library building nearing 
completion. It will be opened this summer or early autumn, I 
hope, and here and now I invite all of you to come to Norfolk 
to see your child. He is going to be a buster. 

The secretary and program chairman was good enough— 
and bold enough—to ask me to talk a little about what happens 
when you try to write a book about a Civil War hero, in my 
case: General Jackson. One place to begin is in front of a plain, 
even severe wooden bookcase that sits in Battle Abbey in Rich- 
mond. It contains on its shelves some 90-odd volumes. The 
bookcase is said to have been made by the General himself, 
though I cannot vouch for that. The books are the remnants of 
his library, and I can vouch for that. 


I induced the high command at Battle Abbey to unlock 
the creaking glass doors and let me get inside; and I pulled out 
each book in turn, riffled its pages, and sometimes read from it. 
I read especially where words and sentences were underlined, 
as often they were, and where notes appeared on the margins, 
as often they did. I suspect that not many persons had looked 
inside all those books in many years. 


The General had a larger personal library, but it disinte- 
grated with family moves and especially after the Civil War 
when Mrs. Jackson gave many of her husband’s books to friends 
and old soldiers as souvenirs. But you can learn something about 
a man by looking at his books, especially if the man is as definite 
in character, habit, outlook, and determination as General 
Jackson. 
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Woodcut by Hans Brosamer, a disciple of Albrecht Duerer, taken from 
Petrus Apianus. Inscriptiones Sacrosanctae Vetustatis, Ingolstadt, 1534. The 
work, a compilation of Roman and Greek inscriptions found in various parts 
of the world, was donated in 1962 by a member of the Friends of the Library. 
It is, incidentally, one of the earliest books printed at an author’s private 


press. 
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Specimen page from a recent gift, the rare first edition of Plato’s 
complete works published at Venice by Aldo Manuzio in 1513. 





These few-score volumes break down clearly into cate- 
gories, each category reflecting a definite interest of the Gen- 
eral. Twenty are textbooks, chiefly in physics, his subject, 
though the official title was natural and experimental philoso- 
phy. Six are military textbooks, chiefly about artillery. Twenty- 
one deal with religion. Five are travel books, and you can note 
on the margins some comment on statuary the General approved 
in a museum in Florence. Thirty-four can be called history and 
general literature. Half a dozen are miscellaneous. The best 
thing about these books is the indisputable evidence they pres- 
ent that the General read them laboriously and intensely, as he 
did everything. 

It was a representative of Chapel Hill who set me to such 
tasks: Frances Phillips, of the family that has been connected 
with this University almost from its beginning. She was then 
chief editor for William Morrow and Company in New York, 
and she knew—I didn’t then—that a book about the General 
ought to be written. She knew much else, as I was to learn. 


The proof that she knew a Jackson biography ought to be 
written is that during the years when I was struggling to obey 
her orders three other biographies of the General were pub- 
lished and another of Mrs. Jackson, not to speak of other books 
about men around the General. There was a vacuum, and bio- 
graphers were rushing in to fill it. 

No major biography of Jackson had appeared since 
Henderson’s great work in 1898. Meantime, a pharmacist in 
Charleston, West Virginia, named Roy Bird Cook, had done 
enormous investigative work on Jackson’s family and boyhood; 
a nephew named Thomas Jackson Arnold had brought together 
many Jackson letters; the historian of the Virginia Military 
Institute, William Couper, had uncovered much information 
about Jackson’s ten years at the Institute; and Douglas Southall 
Freeman had re-examined with his prodigious studies the whole 
panorama of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Between Henderson in the 1890’s and any historian in the 
1950’s, virtually every figure, every operation, and the whole 
philosophy of the war itself had been subjected to scrutiny and 
report by modern historians. The time was ripe, and the mate- 
rial was immense. 

Besides, the man had fascinated historians from the start. 
He died on May 10, 1863—99 years ago next Thursday. Within 
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eighteen days a 38-page sketch by Charles Hallock was pub- 
lished in Augusta, Georgia. Before 1863 had run out a 118-page 
biography by James Dabney McCabe was published in Rich- 
mond; a 178-page biography by Catherine Cooper Hopley was 
published in London; and the first of John Esten Cooke’s lives 
was published in Richmond. 

In the same year Cooke’s volume was brought out in a 
pirated edition in New York. Cooke himself enlarged his work 
to 470 pages in 1864, and he published larger editions later on. 


In this same year of 1863—in the middle of the war, I | 


remind you—a 240-page biography was published in New | 


York attributed to Markinfield Addey, the pseudonym of a 
writer never identified. This was republished with slight changes 
in 1864 and 1866. It is highly complimentary to the General. 


Finally, in this first rush to publication, Robert L. Dabney 
played an important role. He was the Presbyterian theologian, 
professor in the seminary then in Hampden-Sydney, now in 
Richmond, who was for a few months on the General’s staff— 
which he joined in a frock coat and a high hat. Mrs. Jackson 
asked him to write a biography. He must have worked furiously, 
for the first volume was published in London in 1864, while the 
war was still in progress, and the second volume in 1866. A one- 
volume edition, 742 pages, came out in New York after the war 
ended. The book has many faults, but it is vital today, and no 
man can write seriously about the General without having Dab- 
ney on his side. 


I am suggesting, as you will note, a remarkable interest in 





this man in his own time and among his own generation. I think | 
there is no other Civil War figure from the Confederate States — 
about whom such an early, almost instant biographical record — 


can be cited. 
Well, you ask yourself, as you contemplate the mountains 


of material—of which I have suggested only a few peaks and 


some of the foothills, not the great massif of official records— — 


wouldn’t it be nice to find something new? The answer is: You 


bet it would! So you conceive of yourself as being Inspector | 


This or Captain That of the Homicide Squad in your own | 


personal Who-Done-It? and Where-Is-It?, and especially 
Where-Did-He-Leave-the-Papers?; and you bend your back to — 


the intriguing labors of the detective business. For instance: 
Jackson spent six months in late 1850 and early 1851 at 
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Fort Meade in Florida, fifty miles inland from Tampa. He was 
still in the United States Army. Henderson devoted five lines to 
those six months. Mrs. Jackson in her biography, an extremely 
valuable book, wrote only that “the warm climate he found 
enervating and injurious to his health, but a delightful change 
soon came, removing him to the bracing air of the Valley of 
Virginia.” No other biographer had done more. 


But six months? Out of only thirty-nine years? What 
happened in those six months? 

Cook in West Virginia turned up a letter written to the 
Adjutant General of the United States Army when Jackson re- 
signed from the Army. In this letter Jackson asked the Adju- 
tant General to file, with his resignation, a request for a court 
of inquiry, and he added: “My object in making this request is 
that in leaving the service I may do so with an unblemished 
character.” 

An unblemished character? What was he talking about? 
And did any experience at Fort Meade influence his decision, 
which he made at Fort Meade, to resign from the Army and 
accept the offer of an appointment to the faculty of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute? It was obviously an important decision. 

I sought leads from Florida historians, received encourage- 
ment, and went to work in earnest among Army records in the 
National Archives in Washington—a wonderful institution. 
All of a sudden, while a helpful member of the staff grew in- 
terested and excited too, the information came tumbling out in 
faded, sometimes torn, sometimes almost illegible documents 
that I worked over for a hot July week. A sad sequel for me is 
that the able historian, Frank Vandiver, found the same mate- 
rial—subsequently, I believe—and utilized much of it in his 
book, Mighty Stonewall, which was published before mine. 
But I thought the story should be developed further, and I tried 
to do so. 

My chapter on Fort Meade runs to thirty-two pages. It 
tells of the scandalous controversy between young Jackson, 
then a first lieutenant and brevet major, and his commanding 
officer, Captain William H. French (subsequently a major gen- 
eral in the Union Army), because of Jackson’s charge of im- 
proper relations between French and his family’s servant, Julia. 
That charge French answered, after denying the charge against 
himself, by throwing Jackson into arrest and charging him in 
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turn with conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman for 
the manner in which he brought the charge. The validity of 
neither charge was established. Higher authority refused to 
institute the inquiries that both Jackson and French demanded. 
But the correspondence was long, detailed, and revealing. 


In the end both Jackson and French received rebukes from 
the General in Chief of the Army, Winfield Scott. It was the 
severest rebuke Jackson received in his entire life. He was full 
of zeal then, full of moral fervor, full of determination to do 
his duty, but foolish in the way he went about it. He learned a 
lesson. He did not behave like this again. 


This was good luck. You don’t always have it, and I would 
not have you think for a moment that I did. D. H. Hill wrote 
after the war, in an article in the Century Magazine, that in 
Mexico after the fighting was over young Jackson acted as a 
second in a duel between John Bankhead Magruder and Frank- 
lin Pierce. Magruder became a picturesque and for a time an 
important Confederate general. Pierce became President of the 
United States. 


This seemed a piquant experience for the young Jackson, 
and I struggled hard to pin it down. I didn’t succeed. Roy F. 
Nichols, the University of Pennsylvania historian, who had 
written a large-scale biography of Pierce, told me that he knew 
nothing of any such duel. In New Hampshire, where Pierce had 
lived, an enthusiastic librarian there could find nothing in the 
Pierce papers. Nor did Magruder material turn up anything. 
In the end I referred to Hill’s story but tried politely to inti- 
mate that I had no idea whether it was correct. The young 
Jackson was a second in another, well authenticated duel in 
Mexico, and it may be that Hill was thinking of that one. 
Still, a question lingers. 


One of the happy experiences of all amateur historians is 
the discovery of how wonderful librarians are. It seemed neces- 
sary to know the day when Jackson, sailing from Vera Cruz 
after the Mexican War, arrived at New Orleans. The official 
records seemed obscure. I wrote to the public library in New 
Orleans, to which I was a complete stranger, and told why I 
wanted the information. Did New Orleans newspapers print 
reports of ship arrivals in 1848, specifically ships bringing troops 
home from the war? 
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In two weeks or so back came a letter telling me that the 
New Orleans Daily Delta reported the arrival on July 17 of the 
Mary Kingsland with 12 officers and 102 men of the First Ar- 
tillery, including among the officers First Lieutenant and Brevet 
Major Thomas J. Jackson—and including also 73 men and 85 
horses of Company A of the Ninth Infantry. If you know of 
any historian of the horses of the Ninth Infantry, perhaps you 
will pass the word that I have news for him. 


In newspaper work we used to be taught to try—at least 
to try—to pay attention to names and initials. In a good deal of 
the writing about events in the 1840’s, 1850's, and 1860’s many 
people didn’t bother. In Mexico City, during nine months of 
occupation, young Jackson grew curious about the Roman 
Catholic Church, the manifestations of which were all around 
him. He was not then a member of any church. Characteristic- 
ally he sought out the Archbishop of Mexico and asked him for 
information about his church. They had a series of conversa- 
tions, these two: the 24-year-old officer with his frontier up- 
bringing in West Virginia (as it is now), who really knew very 
little about anything except how to handle light artillery, and 
this high official of an ancient church. The scene stirs the ima- 
gination. But nobody mentioned the Archbishop’s name. 


I consulted a good Catholic in Norfolk and asked where I 
could inquire, and after a huddle the word came to me: write 
to the Catholic University of America in Washington. 


I did. My letter was referred to the history department, 
and, in that department, to an expert in Ibero-American his- 
tory. He wrote for me pages of biographical detail about Juan 
Manuel Irisarri y Peralta, born in Havana, long resident of 
Mexico, titular Archbishop of Caesarea, and interim head of 
the diocese with the official title of Vicario Capitular. I was 
almost tempted to write a book about the Archbishop. 

Late in my struggle, when the publishers were on my neck, 
I realized the omission of one detail. In the winter of 1862-63 
three Englishmen visited General Jackson, then in camp at 
Moss Neck, down stream on the Rappahannock from Fred- 
ericksburg. One was Francis Charles Lawley of the London 
Times. One was the young Marquis of Hartington, later Secre- 
tary of State for War, and eventually the eighth Duke of 
Devonshire. The third was called Colonel Leslie, of the House 
_ of Commons—no other designation. 


Res 


It seemed a little improper to leave Colonel Leslie hanging 
without a first name or initials, particularly after he spoke well 
of the General. Besides, this should be easy. Any respectable 
library would know the full name of the Colonel Leslie who was 
a member of the House of Commons in 1862 and 1863. I 
write simultaneous and identical letters to the State Library in 
Richmond, the Alderman Library of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and the Wilson Library of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Please, I wrote, can you identify Colonel Leslie for me? 

Back came Reply No. 1. It said in effect: are you in 
trouble! There were two Leslies in the House of Commons at 
that time, and each of them appears to have had some claim to 
being called “colonel,” and it is difficult to tell which is your 
man. 


Back came Reply No. 2. It said: yes, indeed, there were two 
Leslies in the House of Commons then, but my Leslie might be 
a third Leslie, who was then an aide to Lord Palmerston but 
had been a member of the House earlier, and frequently tra- 


veled abroad, and had I thought of him? 


Back came Reply No. 3. It argued the case of the first two 
Leslies back and forth with detail and sympathy, and much 
kindness I must say, and concluded that this was a tough one, 
but the odds seemed to favor Charles Powell Leslie rather than 
William Leslie. But it could not be sure. 


Thus somewhat perplexed I asked the British consul in 
Norfolk whom to consult in Britain. Oh, he said immediately, 
this is simple. I will write to the London Times. The Times 
will know. The Times knows everything. He wrote. Back came 
a report from the librarian of the London Times, and he didn’t 
know either. But he thought Charles Powell Leslie was the man. 


I wrote to the Library of Congress, Reference Depart- 
ment, refusing meantime to read letters from the publisher, or 
accept telegrams, or answer the phone. The publisher was get- 
ting personal. The Library of Congress is wonderful but some- 
times ponderous. It rarely hurries. But eventually here came the 
judgment. Learnedly it set forth the familiar facts. Profoundly 
it analyzed them. Then it hesitated a moment, then cleared its 
throat, then confessed that it was hard to say. It thought Charles 


Powell Leslie was my man. However, it would not guarantee 
him. 
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I wrote a footnote about Colonel Leslie in these words: 
“Not identified by men at Jackson’s headquarters, but appar- 
ently either William Leslie of Aberdeenshire or Charles Powell 
Leslie of Monaghan, Ireland, Colonel of the Monaghan Militia— 
probably the latter.” Some day I am going to Britain to find out. 

I am happy to remain, nevertheless, not only a Friend of 
the Library of the University of North Carolina, but a friend of 
all libraries and especially, and gratefully and devotedly, a 
friend of all librarians. 


eri 


The Annual Meeting 


Mr. Lenoir Chambers whose talk appears on the preceding — 
pages was introduced at the 1962 annual meeting of the Friends — 
of the Library on May 4 by Mr. Alexander Heard, Dean of the © 


Graduate School, with these words: 
Mr. Lenoir Chambers, an old Friend of the Library, has 


chosen for the title of his remarks to us ‘““The Pleasures of | 


Authorship.” I am sure that the authors in the audience will 
agree that this choice of a title indicates that Mr. Chambers is 


either in a very whimsical mood, or that he must be between © 


books. 


Mr. Chambers belongs with us this evening. He is not only | 
the author of a widely respected two-volume biography of | 
Stonewall Jackson, but he is also a native of our State and a | 
loyal son of our University. In the practice of his citizenship © 
and of his profession, he has been a shining example of the best © 


we could hope would come from North Carolina and Chapel 


Hill. 


He was born in Charlotte, attended Woodberry Forest | 


School in Virginia , and graduated from this University in 1914, 
where he won letters on three Varsity teams and was captain of 
one, was editor of the Tar Heel, and was elected as an under- 
graduate to Phi Beta Kappa and to the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

He taught and coached at Woodberry Forest, served as an 
officer in the American Expeditionary Force, and returned to 
Chapel Hill as Director of the University News Bureau with 
the rank of assistant professor of Journalism. 


In 1921, he went to Greensboro where he worked succes- 


sively as reporter, city editor and associate editor of the Greens- | 


boro Daily News. And then in 1929—ennobled by his recent 


marriage to Roberta Strudwick, who had been a student at the | 
Woman’s College and who keeps watchful eye over him even — 
tonight—he moved to Norfolk, Virginia, which was then, as | 
now, as you all know, the largest city in North Carolina. In 


Norfolk, he was first associate editor of the Virginian-Pilot, then 
editor of the Ledger-Dispatch and then from 1950 until his 


retirement at the beginning of this year, he was editor of the’ 


Virginian-Pilot. 
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His memberships, community services and honors have 
been legion. 

For my part, leading them all has been his temperate, hu- 
mane, fearless, persistent editorial attitude throughout the time 
of special troubles that have beset our region since the Second 
World War. He advocated obedience to law, as interpreted by 
properly constituted authority, with the least possible damage 
to the established customs and the interracial good will of the 
state in which and to which he was writing. He was often alone 
among the major forces of that state and was always the first 
among its editors in his loyalty to public education. That he has 
been vindicated by the public policies of that state and the 
newer attitudes of his editorial colleagues is testimony enough 
to the clarity, sagacity and realism of his thought. But he has 
also been given a Pulitzer Prize, and for these things and many 
others, he was in 1960 awarded an honorary degree by the 
University of North Carolina. 

From it all, he emerges as one of this institution’s hand- 
somest ornaments. 


Chairman’s Report 


It is my pleasure to welcome you to this the thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Friends of the Library. On this anniversary 
I should like to ask those of you who attended the first meeting 
to raise your hands. I count four. I am proud of the fact that 

my first official act after my University appointment in 1944 
"was to join the Friends, several months before I began my work 
here. 

The efficient secretary of our efficient Secretary reminded 
me the other day that I had a report to make at this meeting. 
‘Seeing my bewilderment, she pointed out that I made one last 
year, and promptly brought out a copy of it in the BookMark, 
which I had forgotten but which you all have of course read and 
‘remembered. I shall make my report now so that you can bet- 
ter enjoy your dinner. I mean, of course, that you won't have 
the dread of listening to me hanging over your heads. 


Pane 








I note that in last year’s report I was optimistic: about an 
undergraduate library building, about a building for our special 
collections, and about library prospects in general. The under- 
graduate library must wait until the next session of the legisla- 
ture. Progress in raising funds for the other building has been 
made. Initial impetus was given to the project at a meeting of 
New York alumni several weeks ago. We are making progress 
in other directions. In past years the funds gathered by the 
Friends were used to supplement State appropriations in the 
purchase of expensive sets and even individual books. The gen- 
erous support that the State has given the Library in recent 
years has made it possible for the Friends to turn their attention 
to the purchase of rarities, luxuries if you will, the sort of thing 
that is regularly done by the Friends of other university li- 
braries. So a start is being made here in the purchase of manu- 
scripts to back up our fine incunabula collection. Of course, 
we shall have to be modest. The other day a book dealer’s cata- 
logue came which offered, among other things, a tenth-century 
manuscript with marginal notes by Petrarch and a fifteenth- 
century copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The former is 
already sold—at $35,000. The Chaucer is presumably also sold, 
priced at $45,000. We may have had dreams about these two 
manuscripts but nothing more. We are trying an experiment 
at this meeting, showing you a manuscript which seems worth 
acquiring. I mentioned the need of such acquisitions in last 
year’s report, pointing out that such items give quality and 
uniqueness to the Library. Our best university library in this 
country, Harvard’s, excels not only in the number of volumes 
it contains but also in the unique quality of its holdings in 
manuscripts and rare printed volumes, housed in the splendid 
Houghton Library. Quality education calls for quality libraries. 

May we soon have our own counterpart to Houghton, and 
may the Friends of the University of North Carolina Library, 
slowly perhaps but steadily, fill it with treasures that will draw 
the attention and interest not only of scholars but of laymen as" 
well. 

The Library continues to grow. It now contains over 
1,100,000 volumes. By the time of our fortieth annual meeting, - 
we should have reached the two million mark. | 


B. L. ULtMan, Chairman 
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Report of the Secretary 


You all know that the purpose of having a place for the 
Secretary’s Report is to give the University Librarian a chance 
to be seen and heard by those who have such a large interest in 
the results of some of his work. I cannot conceal from you that 
this is a wonderful opportunity for him to take advantage of a 
captive audience; therefore, let me hasten to advise you that I 
have no intention of abusing this privilege. When the work of 
others who give generously of their strength and time to pro- 
moting the best interest of the library is done, very little re- 
mains of a secretarial nature for the incumbent to perform. It 
is both a pleasure and a source of considerable satisfaction to 
serve in any capacity an organization as simple, direct and un- 
troubled as is the Friends of the Library. It is only just to report 
to you the determined and aggressive pursuit of these same 
best interests by our Administration which sets a high mark for 
the library to attain just to keep up with the rapid growth of 
the University. It is also fitting that I report to you and pub- 
licly acknowledge the patient labors of all the library staff 
which endeavors to assure the smooth functioning of the li- 
brary while it expands both in materials and services at a very 
rapid rate. 

I am asked to convey to you the regrets of a number of our 
most distinguished Friends. Governor Sanford has written to 
ask me to tell you how sorry he is he cannot be with you to- 
night. Our good friend, the Secretary of Commerce, Luther H. 
Hodges, has also written to express his regret that a previous 
commitment made it impossible for him to accept our invita- 
tion. We have also heard from Mr. Preston Davie and Dr. 
Joseph E. Pogue who cannot attend. 

In the course of the year, we have conducted a member- 
ship campaign and renewed our correspondence with a great 
many former members. There is always a considerable change 
in the membership as people move away, as we lose some of our 
older members and as new ones come to the fore. This year we 
have sent more individual publicity items to the membership 
reporting on the library’s work through the year. We plan to 
do more of this. We will announce new collections and notable 
materials as they are acquired. This year we have acquired, as 
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always, a good many notable individual items. Many of them 
have been put on display in the exhibit cases of the library. I 
hope you will find time in the next few weeks to visit the 
library to see them. Rather than burden you with long reading, 
we have reproduced copies of some items received and these 
are at your places. Together with the membership drive, re- 
newed memberships and increased gifts have resulted in a con- 
siderably larger cash income this year than we have had in 
earlier years of our organization. Among notable materials re- 
ceived from Friends of the Library this year was the literary 
legacy of Dr. James Cloyd Bowman. His estate authorized the 
Library to make its own selection of his books and a large col- 
lection of literary manuscripts of his own work. His own copies 
of many of his published works include many manuscript no- 
tations. A number of unpublished manuscripts were also in- 
cluded. We were notified recently of a gift by testament which 
makes the Friends of the Library the literary heir of Mr. Wil- 
liam Meade Prince. In addition to the manuscript of his popular 
book The Southern Part of Heaven, Mrs. Prince made the 
Friends of the Library heirs of all of his literary manuscripts, 
including two unpublished works, as well as the choice of his 
valuable books. This will no doubt be one of our most notable 
acquisitions for the year. 

Your Secretary is particularly saddened by the loss of cer- 
tain members who have died in the course of the year. We have 
lost great friends with the passing of John Sprunt Hill and 
Dannie Heineman. They will not be easy to match in kind. 
However, our past experience and my unquenchable optimism 
have convinced me that there are here among you those who 
will grow into those large shoes. 

This has been a laborious but rewarding year for the 
Friends and our Library. You all share my pride in being Friends 
and doing those things which only Friends can do. 


JERROLD ORNE, Secretary 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee of the Friends of the Library 
submits the names of the following members to be officers for 
1962-63: 


Chairman B. L. Ullman 

Vice-Chairmen Bowman Gray 
Preston Davie 
George Watts Hill 


Secretary Jerrold Orne 
Treasurer J. A. Branch 
Honorary Chairman James G. Hanes 
Honorary Secretary Mrs. Lyman A. Cotton 


Member of the Executive Committee W.Leon Wiley 


Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, Dr. James Bullitt, 
Dr. Russell O. Lyday, and Dr. Joseph Pogue are nominated for 
Life Membership for their very generous contributions to the 
Library. 

In presenting nominations for the position of Vice-Chair- 
man, the Committee has followed the recommendation adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of the Friends in 1961 that, beginning 
in 1962, the period of service of the Vice-Chairmen be stag- 
gered to provide for continuity in office. Accordingly, the 
Committee nominates Mr. Bowman Gray, for one year; Mr. 
Preston Davie, for two years; Mr. George Watts Hill, for three 
years. The Secretary and Treasurer are ex-officio officers by 
virtue of their positions as Librarian and Business Manager of 
the University. 


JOHN G. KUNSTMANN 


WILLIAM WELLS 
L. R. Witson, Chairman 
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Library Needs 


On several occasions, individual members of the Friends 
of the Library have asked for suggestions in what ways they 
could most usefully contribute to the building of the Library’s 
collections and in which fields gifts would be particularly wel- 
come. The following paragraphs constitute a partial answer to 
such questions and are meant as the beginning of a series to be 
continued in future issues. 


Since the original request for guidance came from persons 
with some special interest in modern British and American 
literature, we have chosen to begin with this particular subject 
field. We might have just as well started with another field or 
with other authors than William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
Robinson Jeffers, Joyce Cary and James Gould Cozzens whom 
we have happened to deal with first. 


It is true, though, that active research work is being done 
on these five here and now. At present, our holdings of these 
authors’ publications in first editions are relatively complete, 
but certain gaps remain to be filled, and it is in connection with 
these gaps that assistance from members of the Friends of the 
Library will be most heartily appreciated. It will be noted that 
in the subsequent lists, a point is made of distinguishing between 
American and British first editions, and there is good reason for 
this. These editions quite often show considerable differences 
and they are of crucial importance to the scholar trying to 
establish a critical version so that the ordinary reader shall have 
at his disposal a text which genuinely corresponds to the 
author’s writing. 


If, on the basis of these notes, some of our Friends feel 
stimulated either to donate to the Library any book from their 
own collections or to hunt for a few of the titles listed here, 
may we ask them to bear in mind that the Library’s holdings in- 
crease from one day to the next and what is a gap on the date 
these notes are printed may no longer be one on the following 
day. Therefore, before making any purchase with intention to 
donate the item, please consult the Library first. Also, ask your 
dealer to reserve for a week or two the book in question for 
your decision, which he will be always glad to do. 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Desiderata 


First American Editions 


Absalom, Absalom! New York, Random House, 1936. (Limited, signed 
issue of 300 copies.) 

Big Woods. Decorations by Edward Shenton. New York, Random House, 
he 

A Fable. New York, Random House, 1954. (Trade edition.) 

The Faulkner Reader. New York, Random House, 1954. 

Go Down, Moses and Other Stories. New York, Random House, 1942. 
(Limited, signed issue of 100 copies.) 

The Hamlet. New York, Random House, 1940. (Limited, signed issue of 
250 copies. ) 

Notes on a Horsethief. Greenville, Miss., The Levee Press, 1951. (Limited, 
signed edition of 975 copies.) (Note: Date cited is copyright date; 
colophon bears printing date of 1950.) 

Light in August. New York, The Modern Library, 1950. (First Modern 
Library edition.) 

Light in August. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 1947. 

Mirrors of Chatres Street. Introd. William Van O’Conner. Minneapolis, 
Faulkner Studies, 1953. (Limited edition of 1,000 copies.) 

New Orleans Sketches. Introd. Carvel Collins. New Brunswick, N. J., Rut- 
gers University Press, 1958. 

The Portable Faulkner. Ed. Malcolm Cowley. New York, The Viking Press, 
1946. 

Requiem for a Nun. New York, Random House, 1951. (Trade edition.) 

A Rose for Emily and Other Stories. New York, Editions for the Armed 
Forces. Foreword dated April 1, 1945. 

Three Views of the Segregation Decisions. Atlanta, The Southern Regional 
Council, 1956. 

The Sound and the Fury with As I Lay Dying. New York, The Modern 
Library, 1946. 

The Wild Palms. New York, Random House, 1939. (Limited, signed issue 
of 250 copies.) 


First English Editions 


Absalom, Absalom! London, Chatto & Windus, 1937. 

As I Lay Dying. London, Chatto & Windus, 1935. 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. London, Chatto & Windus, 1951. 

Uncle Willy and Other Stories. Volume One of the Collected Short Stories 
of William Faulkner. London, Chatto & Windus, 1958. 

These Thirteen. Volume Two of the Collected Short Stories of William Faulk- 
ner. London, Chatto & Windus, 1958. 

Dr. Martino and Other Stories. Volume Three of the Collected Short Stories 
of William Faulkner. London, Chatto & Windus. 

Doctor Martino and Other Stories. London, Chatto & Windus, 1934. 

A Fable. London, Chatto & Windus, 1955. 

Faulkner’s Country. Tales of Yoknapatawpha County. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1955. 
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Go Down, Moses, and Other Stories. London, Chatto & Windus, 1949. 

The Hamlet. London, Chatto & Windus, 1940. 

Intruder in the Dust. London, Chatto & Windus, 1949, 

Knight’s Gambit. London, Chatto & Windus, 1951. 

Light in August. London, Chatto & Windus, 1933. 

The Mansion. London, Chatto & Windus, 1961. 

Pylon. London, Chatto & Windus, 1935. 

Requiem for a Nun. London, Chatto & Windus, 1953. 

Sartoris. London, Chatto & Windus, 1932. 

The Sound and the Fury. With an introduction by Richard Hughes. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1931. 

These Thirteen. London, Chatto & Windus, 1933. 

The Town. London, Chatto & Windus, 1958. 

The Unvanquished. London, Chatto & Windus, 1938. 

The Wild Palms. London, Chatto & Windus, 1939. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Desiderata 


First American Editions 


Across the River and Into the Trees. New York, Scribner, 1950. 

A Farewell to Arms. New York, Scribner, 1929. (Trade edition.) 

A Farewell to Arms. Wlustrated edition. New York, Scribner, 1948. 
God Rest You Merry Gentlemen. New York, House of Books. 1933. 
To Have and Have Not. New York, Scribner, 1937. 

The Old Man and the Sea. New York, Scribner, 1952. 


First English Editions 


Death in the Afternoon. London, Jonathan Cape, 1932. 

The Essential Hemingway. London, Jonathan Cape, 1947. 

Fiesta. London, Jonathan Cape, 1927. 

Fifth Column and the First Forty-Nine Stories. London, Jonathan Cape, 
oe 

The First Forty-Nine Stories. New edition. London, Jonathan Cape, 1944. 

Green Hills of Africa. London, Jonathan Cape, 1936. 

To Have and Have Not. London, Jonathan Cape, 1940. 

In Our Time. London, Jonathan Cape, 1926. 

Men Without Women. London, Jonathan Cape, 1926. 

The Old Man and the Sea. London, Jonathan Cape, 1952. 

The Old Man and the Sea. Ulustrated edition. London, Jonathan Cape, 1955. 

The Torrents of Spring. Introd. by David Garnett. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1933; 

Winner Take Nothing. London, Jonathan Cape, 1934. 

Three Stories and Ten Poems. Paris and Dijon, Contact Publishing Co., 1923. 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS 
Desiderata 


First American Editions 


An Artist. Introd. by Benjamin De Casseras. Austin, Texas, privately pub- 
lished by J. S. Mayfield, 1928. 

Be Angry at the Sun. New York, Random House, 1941. 

The Beaks of Eagles: an unpublished poem. San Francisco, printed for A. M. 
Bender by E. Grabhorn, 1936. 

The Condor. San Mateo, Calif., Quercus Press, 1940. 

The Double Axe and Other Poems. New York, Random House, 1948. 

Four Poems and a Fragment. Copyright edition. Yonkers, S. S. Alberts, 1935. 

Four Poems and a Fragment. Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif., 1936. 

Hope is not for the Wise: an unpublished poem. San Mateo, Calif., Quercus 
Reesser 193.7: 

The House Dog’s Grave—Haig’s Grave. San Mateo, Calif., Quercus Press, 
1932. 

Hungerfield and Other Poems. New York, Random House, 1954. 

Medea. Freely adapted from the Medea of Euripides by Robinson Jeffers. 
New York. Random House, 1946. 

Medea. Acting edition. New York, S. French, 1948. 

Natural Music. San Mateo, Calif., Quercus Press, 1947. 

Poems Known and Unknown. Copyright edition. Yonkers, S. S. Alberts, 
170 8. 

Poetry, Gongorism and a Thousand Years. Los Angeles, Ward Ritchie Press, 
1949. 

Rock and Hawk. New Haven, Conn., Frederic Prokosch, 1934. 

The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers. New York, Random House, 1938. 

Solstice and Other Poems. New York, Random House, 1935. 

Stars. Pasadena, Calif., Flame Press, 1930. 

Such Counsels You Gave To Me. New York, Random House, 1937. 

Themes in My Poems. San Francisco, The Book Club of California, 1956. 

The Tower Beyond Tragedy. Acting version. New York, The American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, n.d. 

Two Consolations. With an excerpt from Una Jeffers’ English journal. San 
Mateo, Calif., Quercus Press, 1940. 


First English Editions 


Cawdor. London, The Hogarth Press, 1929. 
Dear Judas and Other Poems. London, The Hogarth Press, 1930. 
Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems. London, The Hogarth Press, 1928. 


JOYCE CARY 
Desiderata 


First American Editions 


An American Visitor. New York, Harper, 1961. 
Art and Reality. New York, Harper (World Perspective Series), 1958. 
To Be a Pilgrim. New York, Harper, 1949. 
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Except the Lord. New York, Harper, 1953. 

A Fearful Joy. New York, Harper, 1950. 

First Trilogy. New York, Harper, 1958. 

Herself Surprised. New York, Harper, 1948. 

The Horse’s Mouth. New York, Harper, 1950. 

Memoir of the Bobotes. Austin, Texas, Univ. of Texas Press, 1960. With 
illus. by author; ed. and with introd. note by James B. Meriwether. 

The Moonlight. New York, Harper, 1947. 

Spring Song. New York, Harper, 1960. 


First English Editions 


Aissa Saved. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, Michael 
Joseph, 1952. 

The African Witch. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1951. 

An American Visitor. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. 
Michael Joseph, 1951. 

To Be a Pilgrim. (Volume II of first trilogy.) London, Michael Joseph, 1942. 

To Be a Pilgrim. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1951. 

Britain and West Africa. Revised Edition. (Longmans Pamphlets on the 
British Commonwealth, second series.) Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 

The Case for African Freedom. Revised and enlarged edition. London, Secker 
and Warburg, 1944. 

Castle Corner. London, Victor Gollancz, 1938. 

Castle Corner. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1952. 

Charley is My Darling. London, Michael Joseph, 1940. 

Charley is My Darling. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by the author. 
London, Michael Joseph, 1951. 

A Fearful Joy. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1952. 

Herself Surprised. (Volume I of first trilogy.) London, Michael Joseph, 1941. 

Herself Surprised. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1951. 

The Horse’s Mouth. (Volume II of first trilogy.) Carfax edition, with prefa- 
tory essay by author. London, Michael Joseph, 1951. 

A House of Children. London, Michael Joseph, 1940. 

A House of Children. Carfax edition with prefatory essay by author. Lon- 
don, Michael Joseph, 1951. 

Mister Johnson. London, Victor Gollancz, 1939. 

Mister Johnson. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1952. 

The Moonlight. Carfax edition, with prefatory essay by author. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1952. 

Power In Men. London, Nicholson & Watson, 1939. 

Prisoner of Grace. (Volume I of second trilogy.) Carfax edition, with prefa- 
tory essay by author. London, Michael Joseph, 1954. 

Spring Song. Edited and with editor’s note by Winifred Davin. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1960. 

Verse. Edinburgh, Robert Grant & Son, 1908. 
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JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
Desiderata 


First American Editions 


Ask Me Tomorrow. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 
By Love Possessed. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1957. 
Castaway. New York, Random House, 1934. 

Cock Pit. New York, William Morrow, 1928. 
Confusion. Boston, Brimmer, 1924. 

Guard of Honor. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 


The Just and the Unjust. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 


Michael Scarlett. New York, Albert & Charles Boni, 1925. 
The Last Adam. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1933. 

Men and Brethren. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
The Son of Perdition. New York, William Morrow, 1929. 


First English Editions 


Michael Scarlett. London, Robert Holden, 1927. 

The Son of Perdition. London, Longmans, Green, 1929. 
A Cure of Flesh. London, Longmans, Green, 1933. 
Castaway. London, Longmans, Green, 1934. 

Men and Brethren. London, Longmans, Green, 1936. 
Ask Me Tomorrow. London, Longmans, Green, 1940. 
The Just and the Unjust. London, Jonathan Cape, 1943. 
Guard of Honor. London, Longmans, Green, 1949. 

By Love Possessed. London, Longmans, Green, 1958. 


Noteworthy Gifts 


1961-1962 


During the past year the Library has continued to benefit 
greatly from the generous gifts of the Friends of the Library. 
This list does not pretend to be complete, but is only a sampling 


of the most representative gifts. 


Through the generosity of the Hanes family our collection 
of Incunabula continues to grow. Some recent additions are: 
Fraternitas Cleri, by Ulricus Ulmer. Ulm, Johann Zainer, about 
1478 to 1480. With this title is bound De Arte Intelligendi, by 
Albertus Magnus. Ulm, Johann Zainer, about 1478 to 1480. The 
two books are printed in Gothic letter and rubricated in red 
throughout. They are bound in a vellum manuscript. 
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Introductio Grammaticae, by Theodorus Gaza. Venice, 
Aldus Manutius, 1495. This work is printed in the first Aldine 
Greek type, containing beautifully decorated headpieces and 
initial letters which are engraved in outline in imitation of the 
decoration used in Greek manuscripts. 

Institutiones Graecae Grammaticae, by Urbanus Bolzan- 
ius. Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1497. This is a very rare incuna- 
bulum. 

De Triplici Vita, by Marsilius Ficinus. Venice, Pelusius, 
Bacius, Bissolus, and Mangius, 1498. This is one of three dated 
books published by this association of printers. It is doubly 
important to our collection since no one of these printers were 
represented in our holdings of incunabula. 

Vocabularius Utriusque Turis. Basel, Michael Wenssler, 
about 1475. Printed in Gothic letter with wide margins, and 
bound in contemporary wooden boards. 

Besides incunabula, the Library has acquired through the 
Hanes Foundation a number of other interesting items. Among 
these are the important facsimile editions of the Dutch Apoca- 
Iypse and Biblia Pauperum; a two-volume edition of La Minia- 
tura Fiorentina by Paclo d’Ancona, published in Florence in 
1914; a reprint of the Evangelistar St. Peter perg. 7 of Basel, 
edited by Franz Anselm Schmitt; Edward Rowe Mores’ Disser- 
tation upon English Typographical Founders; The Revival of 
Printing by Robert Steele, published in London in 1912; the 
Transactions of the Grolier Club, 1885-1899, in three volumes; 
a color microfilm of the Bible Moralisée of thirteenth century 
France; and a complete collection of all the publications of the 
Musée du Livre in Brussels. 


During the past several months Dr. William P. Jacocks 
added 23 new titles to the Rare Book Room’s collection of books 
published by the Limited Editions Club. Among them are such 
titles as The History of Pendennis, 1961, by William Make- 
peace Thackeray; The Rise of Silas Lapham, by William Dean 
Howells, 1961; The Toilers of the Sea, 1960, by Victor Hugo; 
Omoo, 1961, by Herman Melville; The Living Talmud, 1960; 
The Chronicles of England, France, Spain and Other Places Ad- 
joining, 1959, by Sir John Froissart; and The Rights of Man, 
1961, by Thomas Paine. All of the Limited Editions Club’s 
books are beautifully printed, illustrated and bound by skilled 
craftsmen. Dr. Jacocks has also presented a valuable group of 
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materials to the Undergraduate Library, including An Anthro- 
pologist at Work, 1959, by Ruth Benedict; Assault on the Un- 
known, 1961, by Walter Sullivan; Serengeti Shall Not Die, 
1961, by Bernhard and Michael Grzimek; and Kingdom of the 
Octopus, 1961, by Frank W. Lane. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson continues to add to the Hender- 
son Collection of Shaviana. His most recent gift contains 434 
items, including 148 books, 54 pamphlets, 225 issues of periodi- 
cals and 7 typescripts of plays by Bernard Shaw in foreign lan- 
guages. Among the rarities in the collection are: The Theatre 
of the Future, by Bernard Shaw, an extract from The Grand 
Magazine, February 1905; the September 24, 1888 issue of the 
London Star, containing a letter from Shaw with editorial 
comment; the first appearance in print of Shaw’s one-act play, 
Cymbeline Refinished, extract from the London Mercury, 
February 1938; The Voice, an autobiographical explanation by 
Shaw, 1952, limited to 30 copies; Fabian Election Manifesto, 
1892, (Fabian Tracts no. 40); and GBS, an Appreciation, edit- 
ed by Chitta Chandhuri, Calcutta, 1951. The collection also 
contains works by and about Shaw in several foreign languages. 
including French, German, Portuguese, Czech, Polish, Russian 
and Japanese. It is particularly rich in articles, biographical 
and critical, which appeared in newspapers and periodicals dur- 
ing the lifetime of Shaw. Many of these would be most difficult 
to locate today. 

Dr. K. M. Brinkhous has presented the Health Affairs Li- 
brary with a run of the periodical Biochemical and Biophysical 
Research. 

Dr. Lyman A. Cotten has given to the Rare Book Room 
several scarce issues of the old Transition, an avant-garde 
periodical of the 1920’s. 

Dr. John N. Couch has continued his steady donation of 
needed botanical materials. 

Mr. George Watts Hill has contributed, among other gifts, 
a long run of Fortune magazine, from the first issue. 

Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt has added more Spanish and Latin 
American materials to our collections. 

Dr. Dougald MacMillan has donated a collection of books 
concerning Russian history and the Russian language. 
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Treasurer's Report 


Gash Balance‘Aprikd 919.611 tee eae bored ee $1,381.04 
Receipts: 
Donations py members oo eee $6,779.50 
$8,160.54 
Expenditures: 
AnnualsDinnenm sient oneent ae $ 85.00 
Publication and Distribution ____ My Aye 


Books, Journals, and Microfilm _.. 1,254.11 


$1,696.63 $1,696.63 


Gash Bal ace uk Neri e2 5 we) Oe gene sea eee ee $6,463.91 


Latest News 


As a group (with particular assistance from Mr. Preston 
Davie), the Friends have since the Annual Meeting made it 
possible for the Library to acquire the extremely rare manu- 
script mentioned by the chairman in his report on page 12. 

A reproduction of its opening page appears opposite page 
27 of this issue and the following brief description may be of 
interest to several among our readers very few of whom can be 
supposed to have watched its recent ITV appearance in New 
York on the occasion of the third Antiquarian Bookdealers’ 
Fair. 

The manuscript which is exceptionally well-preserved has 
126 high-quality vellum leaves (1034 by 7% inches) with 27 
long lines to the page. All titles are supplied in red, some in 
capitals. The opening page is decorated by a very fine renais- 
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sance border, a large initial and, on the bottom margin, the coat 
of arms of the original owner. There are ten smaller initials in 
the text. Collation: [1 — 11°, 119, 122°, 137]. Catchwords are at 
the end of each quire. All the pages are written in an elegant 
humanistic minuscule by a master calligrapher in Italy, prob- 
ably Florence, at about 1455-1459. 


The codex contains the full texts of two unpublished Latin 
translations of Aristotle’s Magna Moralia, in two books, and the 
Ethica Eudemia, in eight books. Both translations are the work 
of the Florentine statesman, diplomat and humanist Giannozzo 
Manetti who lived from 1395-1459. Also in this volume, we 
have books XIII and XIV of Aristotle’s Metaphysica done into 
Latin by an unidentified translator. Manetti has long been 
known to have translated the Magna Moralia and the Ethica 
Eudemia as well as one other work of Aristotle’s, the Ethica 
Nicomachia. He did all three of them while he was in the serv- 
ice of King Alfonso I of Naples, in the years 1455-58 and they 
were all dedicated to the king, one of his warmest friends and 
strongest supporters. 

The coat of arms on the opening page, a golden wheel 
against a blue shield, is that of the Venetian patrician Molin. 
One member of this family was a patriarch residing in Rome at 
the time of Pope Nicholas V and he is known to have been an 
avid collector who commissioned many manuscripts. Since 
Manetti also lived in Rome during the tenure of Nicholas V, it 
can be fairly assumed that the codex was commissioned by 
Molin, and as the latter died in 1460, our manuscript must fall 
within the period 1455-1460. Quite probably it was written 
during Manetti’s lifetime, that is, not later than 1459. 

After Molin’s death, the manuscript possibly passed into 
the ownership of his Venetian relatives unless it belonged to a 
group of codices which he bequeathed otherwise in his will. In 
the eighteenth century, our manuscript was at the Camaldu- 
lensian monastery of San Michele at Murano, and we find it 
described in great detail by J. B. Mittarelli in his catalog of that 
library. Mittarelli, incidentally, was convinced that this manu- 
script is the original autograph dedication copy presented by 
Manetti himself to his patron, the King of Naples. In 1811, ac- 
cording to an ownership entry on the verso of a leaf inserted 
before the opening page, the codex was once more in the pos- 
session of the Manetti family. 
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The above-mentioned inserted vellum leaf is itself richly 
decorated and shows the lions of Leon of the tower of Castile. 
It was probably added by a proud seventeenth-century owner 
who wished to give even greater éclat to a codex which he 
believed to be Manetti’s presentation copy to the King of 
Naples. The latter, however, always used a different coat of 
arms for manuscripts in his collection. 
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Virginia, 
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Title page of a manuscript booklet recently given to the Southern 
Historical Collection. The booklet is an intelligence report prepared 
and carefully hand-printed in 1863 by the Bureau of Information of 
the United States Army of the Potomac. Its purpose was to reveal the 
organization of the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia, com- 
manded by General Robert E. Lee. According to tradition, it was 
picked up on the battlefield by the donor’s ancestor, a Confederate 
officer. 
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A remarkable new manuscript acquisition (see p. 24). 
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Friends of the Library 


_ Any interested person may become a member of the 
Friends of the Library. Student members pay $2.00 annually; 
contributing members $5.00 annually; associate members 
$10.00 annually; sustaining members $25.00 annually; patron 
members $100 annually. Life members give $1000 in money 
or material of unusual value. 


FRIENDS 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


LIBRARY 


OFFICERS 1962-1963 


James Gitdanes 2002 ON a Honorary Chairman 


Berthold Louis: Ullman wi 0 0) any ae Chairman 
Bowman Gray cs ee eas es Vice-Chairman 
Preston Dayie (Ma he Bee aa! Vice-Chairman 
George: Watts Fiall cgi a ye ce Vice-Chairman 
Nits. Lyman iA, Corton 20 (i a aan Honorary Secretary 
Jerrold: Orie ara ta aa ee ea ee ae Secretary 
James; Arthur Branch) ol Treasurer 


Executive Committee: B. L. Ullman, W. L. Wiley, Jerrold Orne 





The BookMark is issued periodically by the University of 
North Carolina Library for its Friends. 


Editor: Harry BERGHOLZ 
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